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MR. JAMES'S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Gowrie; or, The King’s Plot. By G.P. R. James. 
‘ 8vo. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Ty form and price identical with the new edition of 

and popular noyelist’s works, in single 
volimes, Gowrie joins and augments the value of the 
series, aS an Original historical romance, and, in our 
opinion, one’ which for ability and interest is not sur- 
passed by the best of its precursors. The mysterious 
tragedy known by the name of the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
has ever been shrouded in darkness and involved in 
doubts. Mr. James has espoused the side of the suf- 
ferers, and drawn a hideous picture of King James, 
to whom ie’ as the plot by which’ the Ruthvens 
perished, and thus represents the reputed assassins 
as being innocent of treason, and treacherously mur- 
dered, Base and frightful as this view of the ques- 
tion is, it must he acknowledged that the author has 
made out strong presumptive grounds for entertain- 
ing it, and wrought out his proofs in a narrative which 
(if not the true history) will, like one of Shakspere’s 
plays, such as Macbeth or Richard the Third, be 
received as the.real- state of the case, whatever may be 
weed to the contrary. The fiction, too, to which it 
is united, is beautiful and: touching; and the whole 
so skilfully blended, that the reader never for a 
moment ceases to feel the power of the writer alike 
over his judgment and his imagination. 

The early portion of the story-is laid in Padua, 
where Gowrie has been educated, and whither, at- 
tracted. by love: for lovely grand-daughter of a 
Florentine sopher, Manucci, he returns and joins 
his friend and fellow-countryman, Sir John Hume, 
The adventures immediately begin, and Manucci 
draws the horoscope of Gowrie’s future life; portentous 
to a certain period, but, if that can be passed, with a 
remainder of joy and felicity far superier to the 
general fate of human kind. He is alse entrusted 
with the particulars. of Julia’s family and birth, and 
learns that she is of noble Scottish descent, and a 
scion of the illustrious house of Douglas, entitled 
to large estates in the country of her forefathers. 
Under pledges imposed by Manucei, Gowrie under- 
takes to convey her to Scotland, establish her in her 
rights, and marry her. Manucci dies, and Julia be- 
comes an object of persecution to the Inquisition. 
The lovers flee, assisted by a clever Italian servant, 
Tita, who had nursed Julia from childhood, and 
Austin Jute, a servant of Gowrie’s, and an extremely 
Well-drawn character. Their escapes are full of in- 
cident, and they have also some interesting passages 
on théir way through France, where they fall in with 
Henri IV. and his army besieging Chambery. Pre- 
vious to this event, however, both Gowrie and the 
Lady Julia have simultaneously startling dreams, 
which superadd a deeper tone to the planet-ruled pre- 
dictions of the scientific astrologer. These, however, 
are to be evolved in Scotland ; and here the historical 
part of the work is commenced -and consummated, 
in & manner whieh the greatest admirers of Mr. 
James will acknowledge to be at least equal to his 
most masterly productions. As is our wont, we pro- 
ceed to furnish some examples of it, which can be 
quoted without anticipating matters that in justice 
fe to be left to disclosure in their own proper 


In a dedication to the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, Mr. James says,— 

“Inthe pages which I here present to your Grace, 
Thave plainly and boldly stated my own opinion re- 
gatding 6ne of the darkest transactions in history ; 
tnd after much and various reading upon the subject, 

Enlarged 135.) 





I am confirmed in the belief that this opinion is just, 
though I have conveyed it in the form of fiction. 
Many, and indeed most, of our best historians, have 
taken an opposite view of the case; but in putting 
forth my own, I have not been moved by any ambi- 
tion of originality, and indeed can here lay claim to 
that quality, only in a limited degree ; for others in 
various ages have advanced the same opinions in re- 
gard to the innocence of the Earl of Gowrie, and the 
guilt of the king, which I have expressed in the pre- 


, sent work. However that may be, my own view was 


taken, and my judgment formed, before I was aware 
that any others had entertained the same. I had 
only read, in short, the accounts of the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy which had been written by persons who came 
to a different conclusion. It was from their own 
statements, and more especially from that of King 
James himself, that I was led to believe, at an early 
period, that of which I am convinced now. Nearly 
four years ago, I found in the correspondence of 
Henry IV. of France a letter from the King of Scot- 
land, giving his own account of this bloody trans- 
action, and my note upon it at the time was to the 
following effect:—* This is more than improbable. 
It is to suppose that the earl, his brother, and the 
king; were all seized with sudden madness; for no- 
thing else could account for the conduct of either of 
the three, if this story were true.’ 

“T have since read very nearly all that has been 
written upon the snbject, except other works of fiction, 
of which I have not seen one, though I am told there 
are several ; and every particle of historical evidence 
which I have met with has tended to impress upon 
my mind the firm belief that the last Earl of Gowrie 
was as amiable, ds~ enlightened; and as innocent of 
all-offence against the king as any man in Scotland. 

name, his race, his position, and his opinions, 
rendered him obnoxious to the king; and he died as 
in these pages I have attempted to show. I find, on 
reading the letters and memoirs of contemporaries, 
that very few persons believed him guilty, and that 
King James had recourse to alf the resources of per- 
secution, in order to silence the many voices which 
too loudly proclaimed him innocent.” 

Such is the frame of this fine composition, in which 
the characters are drawn and grouped with uncommon 
force and effect. The king is certainly painted in 
disgusting colours, and his instruments in congenial 
tints. The queen, young Alexander and Beatrice 
Ruthven, the brother and sister of Gowrie, the whole 
court of James, and, indeed, every other person con- 
cerned in the sad drama, present vivid traits of indi- 
viduality, and the last sanguinary scene is portrayed 
with appalling distinctness. But we will tell no 
more. We select the earl’s first visit to Manucci, 
after his return to Padua, as a taste— 

“He had to wait some time, however, before the 
door was opened, and was just about to knock again, 
when an old woman, with a lamp in her hand dangling 
by a long chain, appeared to give him entrance. 

“* How are you, Tita?’ he said. ‘I am sorry to 
hear that Signor Manucci has been so ill. Can he 
see me to night ?” 

“¢ Oh yes, sir; he expects you,’ replied the woman, 
‘and will go into his own private study to receive 
you, though the signora thinks it may hurt him.’ 

“The young lord’s countenance fell at her reply ; 
for he might fancy that the old man had determined 
upon receiving him alone, and to say sooth, he had 
come to see another also. He followed the woman, 
however, up the narrow stairs, telling his servant to 
wait below ; and he was well pleased to find that his 
guide turned at once to the right; for he was ac- 
quainted with every step in the house, and knew that 





she was conducting him first to a cool little room, 
where Manucci and his grand-daughter usually sat in 
the vehement heat of summer. He was even more. 
fortunate than he expected to be, for when the door 
opened, the light within showed him that, ffor the 
time, the chamber was tenanted by one person only, 
and that the one he most desired to see. It is a 
strange passion, love, often agitating the strong in 
frame and powerful in mind more than the weak and 
gentle. It were vain to deny that the young lord 
was greatly moved as his eye fell again upon the fair 
being whose society the ordinary principles of worldly 
prudence had taught him to believe might be dangerous 
to his peace. Nevertheless, he advanced straight te- 
wards her, holding out his hand with eager agitated 
pleasure. Nor could she meet him without emotion, 
too plainly visible, notwithstanding all that inherent 
self-command which is one of the first qualities in a 
modest, well-regulated woman’s heart. The colour 
varied in her cheek. The finely chiselled lip quivered 
in the vain effort to speak; and the dark bright 
eyes, as if afraid of their own tale, veiled themselves 
beneath the long lashes, avoiding the glance of ten- 
derness of which she had caught a momentary sight. 

“The instant he had entered the room, the wise 
old woman left him and closed the door; and he stood 
for an instant silent, with the lady’s hand in his. A 
moment after, he slowly raised"her hand, and pressed 
his lips upon it. It was in those days but an act of 
ordinary courtesy, implying nothing but friendly re- 
gard or reverence; but they each felt that there was 
a fire in that kiss, and beth were more agitated than 
at first. 

“¢ Julia,’ said the young earl, at length—‘ Julia, 
yon are mueh moved; and so am I, indeed—we have 
been parted long 4 

“She sank slowly down into her seat again; but 
she felt that she must speak to welcome him, or let 
silence confess all; and she answered, ‘1 have had 
much, very much to agitate me lately. It is not 
wonderful that I am a good deal moved, in seeing an 
old friend after a long absence.’ 

“«* And is that all ?’ said the earl, almost sadly. ‘I 
had hoped it was something more. May TI not trust 
that the agitation of both has the same source—that 
in absence we have learned to know our own hearts, 
and to feel that our happiness depends upon each 
other ?” 

“* Hush! hush!’ she said, raising her eyes to his 
face, with an expression which was answer enough. 
‘I must not hear you. I must not reply upon such 
subjects—at least, not now.’ 

“* And why not now ” demanded the earl. ‘Who 
can say when the opportunity may present itself 
again? Whocan say what obstacles may intervene 
between us, if we do not seize the moments which 
fate has given ?—Say, Julia, why not now ?” 

“* Because I have duties to perform,’ she answered, 
‘from which nothing should estrange me. The time 
may come—nay,’ she added, sorrowfully, ‘it must 
come, and that but too soon, when I shall have no one 
to think of but myself, no one to ask or to consult 
with, in regard to what I should do; but nowI would 
not, if I could help it, take a thought away from 
him who has bestowed for long years all his thoughts 
upon me. I have even reproached myself, when I 
saw him suffering and sinking before my eyes, for 
having but too often let those thoughts, which should 
have been all his, wander away to other things.’ 

“< And did they seek me in their wanderings ?” 
asked Gowrie, taking her hand again, and gazing 
into her eyes. 

“She answered not, but- averted her look, while 
the rose deepened in her cheek; and as they thus 
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sat, the door opened suddenly, and the old man 
appeared.’ 

The consultation of the stars follows; but we 
must prefer briefer extracts, and here is one of poetic 
nature, in a conversation between Gowrie and Hume; 
the former “stretching out his hand, and saying, 
* Behold the mighty Po. I know not howit is, but 
this river, about the part where we are now, though 
less in course and in volume than either the Rhine, 
the Rhone, or the Danube, always gives me more 
the idea of a great river than they do. Perhaps it 
may be even from the lack of beautiful scenery. 
With the others we lose the grandeur of the river in 
the grandeur of its banks. Here the broad stream 
comes upon us in the dead flat plain, without any- 
thing to distract the attention or engage the eye. I 
am inclined to believe that a river, as a river, is 
always more striking when there is no other great 
object to be seen.’ 

* And yet to me, said Hume, ‘the ocean itself, 
simply as the ocean, without storms to lash it into 
magnificent fury, or rocky shores to hem it in, like a 
defending and attacking army, but seen from a plain 
sandy shore upon a calm day, is not half so sublime 
asight as poets and enthusiasts would have us believe. 
There is a great deal of quackery in poetry, don’t 
vou think so, Gowrie? Poets bolster themselves 
and one another up with associations and images, 
till they believe things to be very sublime, which 
abstractedly are very insignificant, I remember once 
standing upon a low beach, and putting the whole 
sea out, by holding up a kerchief at arm’s length. 
I have never since been able to think it sublime ex- 
cept during a storm.’ 

“*Take care how you try other things by such 
standards,’ said Gowrie; ‘I am afraid, my dear 
Hume, that the same kerchief would have equally 
reduced the finest, the noblest, and the best of all the 
things of earth. It is he who extends his vision, not 
he who contracts it, that learns to judge things most 
finely, and also, I believe, most really.’” 

A part of a dialogue between the Earl and Julia 
may well follow here; Gowrie speaks with a faint 
smile; “but let us not, love, dwell upon regrets, 
How gloriously the rays of the setting sun are paint- 
ing, almost with ethereal splendour, that high cam- 
panile and the old castle by its side, while the purple 
shadow, resting upon the village below, marks it out 
upon the illuminated bosom of the hill. There may 
be more peace, perhaps, under that obscurity, than in 
the sun-lighted towers above. I am resolved, dear 
girl, to seek no glories. See !—even now the splen- 
dour is passing away, and the gorgeous fabric is 
almost lost to sight. No, no! confent and happiness 
are jewels better worth the seeking than all that 
ambition can offer or power can give.’ 

“Thank Heaven you feel so,’ answered Julia; 
* but tell me, Gowrie, something of your own land— 
of my land, too—of our land, I fear me, from the 
way in which you admire the scenes we pass through 
ere | that it wants that beauty which charms you so 
much.’ 

¢ Oh, no!’ answered Gowrie; ‘it has beauties of 
its own, far different, but not less great. Its skies 
are often fall of clouds, and its air of mists; rugged 
and stern are many of its features, and its winds are 
cold and strong. But those clouds give infinite 
variety to all they pass over; and if it be not a land 
of sunshine, it is at least a land of gleams. The 
shadow and the light wreathe themselves in airy dance 
over the prospect, and the purple heath and yellow 
broom supply to us the myrtle and the gentia, hardly 
less fragrant, and in nought less beautiful. Then, 
the grey mists—let them not scare you—for when 
they rise in the morning rays from out the valleys, 
winding themselves round the tall hills, they look 
like a grey cloak trimmed with gold, wrapping the 
limbs oft the giant genius of the land. Then, though 
the features of the landscape are, as I have said, bold 
end rude, they attain in the sublime what they lose in 
the beautiful, and striking the imagination elevate the 
mind.—Yet there are many beauties too, soft, and 

ntle, and pleasant to look upon; for it is not. all 

e deep dim lake, the rocky mountains, the roaring 





cataract; but there are scenes as sweet and placid as 
any even in this bright land; and where you find 
them, they seem like a smile upon a warrior’s face in 
& moment of peace and repose,’ 

“¢T shall love it, I am sure,’ replied Julia; ‘for 
though I have seen but little of this wide world, yet 
I have often gazed at beautiful pictures with feelings 
that I can hardly describe—a love and a longing to 
penetrate into the deep glades, to roam amongst the 
rocky hills, to trace the glistening river through the 
woods, to see how the lake ends amongst the moun- 
tains, to solve all the mysteries which the painter has 
left to be the sport of fancy. But I have ever, though 
pleased with both, loved those pictures best which 
show me the grand and striking scenes, They seem 
to lift up my heart more directly unto God, The 
rocks and mountains seem the steps of his temple, 
his altar on the summit of the hills. But what like 
is your own place at Perth ?’” 

The answer describes the dwelling of the princely 
family of Ruthven; and we are brought to one of 
those thoughtful meditations with which the author 
studs all his writings :— 

“Tt mayseem perhaps a paradox to say that expec- 
tation is enjoyment. Nevertheless it is so on this 
earth. Fruition is for heaven. With the accom- 
plishment of every desire, there is so much of disap- 
pointment mingled, that it cannot be really called 
enjoyment, for fancy always exercises itself upon the 
future; and when we obtain the hard reality for 
which we wished, the charms with which imagination 
decorated it are gone. Did we but state the case to 
ourselves as it truly is, whenever we conceive any of 
the manifold desires which lead us on from step to 
step through life, the proposition would be totally 
different from that which man for ever puts before 
his own mind, and we should take one step towards 
undeceiving ourselves. We continually say, ‘if I 
could attain such an object, I should be quite con- 
tented.’ But what man ought to say to himself is, 
‘I belieye this or that acquisition would give me 
happiness.’ He would soon find that it did not do 
so; and the never-ceasing recurrence of the lesson 
might, in the end, teach him to ask what was the 
source of his disappointment ?—Was it that other 
circumstances in his own fate were so altered, even 
while he pursued the path of endeavour, as to render 
attainment no longer satisfactory ?—was it that the 
object sought was intrinsically different when at- 
tained from that which he had reasonably believed it 
to be while pursuing it ?—or was it that his fancy 
had gilded it with charms not its own, and that he 
had voluntarily and blindly persuaded himself that it 
was brighter and more excellent than it was? Per- 
haps the answer, yes, might be returned to all these 
questions ; but yet I fear the chief burden of deceit 
would rest with imagination, and that man would 
ever find he had judged of the future without suffi- 
cient grounds, and had suffered desire to stimulate 
hope, and hope to cheat expectation. Yet, perhaps, 
if he would but turn back and look behind, when dis- 
appointment and success had been obtained together, 
he would find that the pleasures tasted in the pursuit, 
especially at the time when fruition was drawing 
nearer and nearer, would, in the sum, make up the 
amount of enjoyment which he had anticipated in 
possession. I will go to a certain town, says man, 
and there I will spend this sum in my purse, in 
buying things which are necessary to my comfort and 
satisfaction. He trayels on the road. He spends 
his money here, he spends his money there; and 
when he arrives, he finds that he has not sufficient 
to purchase une-half of -what he proposed to buy. 
Yet he enjoyed himself by the way, and has no cause 
to complain.” 

We shall now, however, leave Gowrie to the public 
favour it so richly merits, Upon it the author has 
bestowed a full share of his usual zeal, research, and 
genius; and when we consider that he has given us 
the substance of three yolumes in, and at the cost of, 
one, we cannot but anticipate an immense circulation, 
not only to its Original Self, but that it will bear 
along with it not a few of the reprints of the series, 
to reward the bold and liberal experiment. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THE LAST OF ELIA. 


Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published ; with 
Sketches of some of his Companions. By Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. 2 vols, 
Moxon. 


Cuar.es Lams was never distinctly before the world 
till now. Like the postscript to a lady’s letter, these 
final memorials give us the pith and marrow of his 
life and character. Circumstances, Time, and Death 
have removed the impediments which stood in the 
way of earlier publication; and fortunate have Lamb 
and his sister been in having the duty of painting their 
likenesses completed by the same hand which, twelve 
years ago, furnished the first outlines of their interest. 
ing portraiture. It has touched them with tenderness 
and brilliancy, with the feelings of the friend and the 
glow of the poet. Though moved as well as inspired 
by his subject, Mr. Talfourd has not departed from 
truth and nature; and though his embellishments 
(poetic or eloquent) drop from his pen as profusely as 
we are told in the fairy tale the gems dropt from the 
gifted beauty’s mouth whenever she opened it, we 
never lose sight of the genial sentiment and heart- 
affections which peryade every line of the limner, 
Without farther remark, except where our extracts 
may tempt us incidentally, we shall proceed to glance 
through these delightful volumes, so full of pleasing 
melancholy, and lay some of their attractions before 
our readers. They commence with letters to Cole. 
ridge in 1796, when “ Lamb resided with his father, 
mother, and sister, in lodgings at No. 7, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn, The father was rapidly sinking 
into dotage ; the mother suffered under an infirmity 
which deprived her of the use of her limbs ; and the 
sister not only undertook the office of daily and 
nightly attendance on her mother, but sought to aid 
by needlework to their slender resources. Their 
income then consisted of an annuity which Mr. Lamb 
the elder derived from the old Bencher, Mr. Salt, 
whom he had faithfully served for many years; 
Charles’s salary, which, being that of a clerk of three 
years’ standing in the India House, could have been 
but scanty; and a small payment made for board by 
an old maiden aunt, who resided with them, In this 
year, Lamb, being just twenty years of age, began to 
write verses,—partly incited by the example of his 
only friend, Coleridge, whom he regarded with as 
much reverence as affection, and partly inspired by 
an attachment to a young lady residing in the neigh 
bourhood of Islington, who is commemorated in his 
early verses as “the fair-haired maid.” How his 
loye prospered we cannot ascertain; but we know 
how nobly that love, and all hope of the earthly 
blessings attendant on such an affection, were re- 
signed on the catastrophe which darkened the follow- 
ing year, In the meantime, his youth was lonely— 
rendered the more so by the recollection of the 
society of Coleridge, who had just left London—of 
Coleridge in the first bloom of life and genius, un- 
shaded by the mysticism which it afterwards glorified— 
full of boundless ambition, love, and hope! There 
was a tendency to insanity in his family, which had 
been more than once developed in his sister; and it 
was no matter of surprise that in the dreariness of 
his solitude it fell upon him; and that, at the close 
of the year, he was subjected for a few weeks to the 
restraint of the insane, The wonder is that, amidst 
all the diffict]ties, the sorrows, and the excitements 
of his succeeding forty years, it never recurred. 
Perhaps the true cause of this remarkable exemption 
—an exemption the more remarkable when his afflic- 
tions are idered in iation with one single 
frailty—will be found in the sudden claim made on 
his moral and intellectual nature by a terrible exigency, 
and by his.generous answer to that claim; so thats 
life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the preservation 
of unclouded reason. f 
“There is a letter to Coleridge, then residing at 
Bristol, which is undated, but which is proved by 
circumstances to have been written in the spring of 
1796, and which is probably the earliest of Lamb's 
letters which have been preserved, containing his ow? 
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account of this seizure. Allusion to the same event 
will be perceived in two letters of the same year, after 
which no reference to it appears in his correspond- 
ence, nor can any be remembered in his conversations 
with his dearest friends,” 

In this letter, he says,— 

“ Coleridge! I know not what suffering scenes you 
have gone through at Bristol. My life has been 
somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse, at 
Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now, and don’t 
bite any one. But mad I was! And many a vagary 
my imagination played with me, enough to make a 
volume, if all were told. My sonnets I have ex- 
tended to the number of nine since J saw you, and 
will some day communicate to you. I am beginning 
apoem in blank verse, which, if I finish, I publish. 
White is on the eve of publishing (he took the 
hint from Vortigern) “ Original Letters of Falstaff, 
Shallow,” &c., a copy you shall have when it comes 
out. They are without exception the best imitations 
Iever saw. Coleridge! it may convince you of my 
regards for you when I tell you my head ran on you 
in my madness, as much almost as on another person, 
who I «u inclined to think was the more immediate 
cause of my temporary frenzy.” 

This is a strange revelation, and a key to almost 
all the rest of the writer’s career; his verging on the 
brink over which his unfortunate sister was precipi- 
tated, may account in great measure for his extreme 
attachment to her, and the self-sacrifice of his entire 
existence to take care of her, after she had murdered 
their helpless mother. This dreadful calamity is 
thus related — 

“The autumn of 1796 found Lamb engaged all 
the morning in task-work at the India House, and 
all the evening in attempting to amuse his father by 
playing cribbage ; sometimes snatching a few minutes 
for his only pleasure, writing to Coleridge; while 
Miss Lamb was worn down to a state of extreme 
nervous misery, by attention to needlework by day, 
and to her mother by night, until the insanity, which 
had been manifested more than once, broke out into 
frenzy, which, on Thursday, 22nd of September, 
proved fatal to her mother. The following account 
of the proceedings on the inquest, copied from the 
Times of Monday, 26th September, 1796, supplies 
the details of this terrible calamity, doubtless with 
accuracy, except that it would seem, from Lamb’s 
ensuing letter to Coleridge, that he, and not the 
landlord, took the knife from the unconscious hand. 

“On Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury 
sat on the body of a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, who died in consequence of a wound from 
her daughter the preceding day. It appeared, by the 
evidence adduced, that, while the family were pre- 
paring for dinner, the young lady seized a case-knife 
lying on the table, and in a menacing manner pur- 
sued a little girl, her apprentice, round the room. 
On the calls of her infirm mother to forbear, she re- 
nounced her first object, and, with loud shrieks, ap- 
proached her parent. The child, by her cries, quickly 
brought up the landlord of the house, but too late. 
The dreadful scene presented to him the mother life- 
less, pierced to the heart on achair, her daughter 
yet wildly standing over her with the fatal knife, and 
the old man, her father, weeping by her side, himself 
bleeding at the forehead from the effects of 9 severe 

blow he received from one of the forks she had been 
madly hurling about the room. 

“For a few days prior to this, the family had 
observed some symptoms of insanity in her, which 
had so much increased on the Wednesday evening, 
that her brother, early the next morning, went to 
Dr. Pitcairn, but that gentleman was not at home. 

“*Tt seems the young lady had been once before 
deranged, 

“*The jury, of course, brought in their verdict— 
Lunacy?* 





“* A statement nearly similar to this will be found in 
several other journals of the day, and in the Annual Register 
. The ‘True Briton’ adds:—‘It ap; she 

in the earlier part of her life, deranged, 





“ The following is Lamb’s account of the event to 
Coleridge :— 

“My Deargst Frienp,—White, or some of my 
friends, or the public papers, by this time may have 
informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family, I will only give you the out- 
lines:~-My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of in- 
sanity, has been the death of her own mother. I 
was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife 
out of her grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, 
from whence I fear she must be moyed to an hospital. 
God has preserved to me my senses,—-I eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, I believe, 
very sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, 
and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. 
Mr. Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very 
very kind to us, and we have no other friend; but, 
thank God, I am very calm and composed, and able 
to do the best that remains to do. Write as religious 
a letter as possible, but no mention of what is gone 
and done with. With me ‘the former things are 
passed away, and I have something more to do than 
to feel. 

“God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

“C, Lams. 


“Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as 
you please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give 
free leave) without name or initial, and never send 
me a book, I charge you. 

“ Your own judgment will conyince you not to 
take any notice of this yet to your dear wife. You 
look after your family,—JI have my reason and 
strength left to take care of mine. I charge you, 
don’t think of coming to see me—write, I will not 
see you if you come, God Almighty love you and 
all of us. C. Lams.” 


“After the inquest, Miss Lamb was placed in an 
Asylum, where she was, in a short time, restored to 
reason. The following is Lamb's next letter. 


“To Mr. Coleridge. 

“My Dearest Frienp,—Your letter was an in- 
estimable treasure to me. It will be a comfort to 
you, I know, to know that our prospects are some- 
what brighter. My poor dear, dearest sister, the un- 
happy and unconscious instrument of the Almighty’s 
judgments on our house, is restored to her senses ; 
to a dreadful sense and recollection of what has past, 
awful to her mind and impressive (as it must be to 
the end of life), but tempered with religious resigna- 
tion and the reasonings of a sound judgment, which, 
in this early stage, knows how to distinguish between 
a deed committed in a transient fit of frenzy, and the 
terrible guilt of a mother’s murder. I have seen her. 
I found her, this morning, calm and serene; far, 
very far from an indecent forgetful serenity; she has 
a most affectionate and tender concern for what has 
happened. Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and 
hopeless as her disorder seemed, I had confidence 
enough in her strength of mind, and religious prin- 
ciple, to look forward to a time when even she might 
recover tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, 
wonderful as it is to tell, I have never once been 
otherwise than collected and calm; even on the 
dreadful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, 
I preserved a tranquillity which by-standers may have 
construed into indifference —a tranquillity not of 
despair. Is it folly or sin in me to say that it was a 
religious principle that most supported me? I allow 
much to other favourable circumstances. I felt that 
I had something else to do than to regret. On that 
first evening, my aunt was lying insensible, to all 
appearance like one dying—my father, with his poor 
forehead plastered over, from a wound he had re- 





from the harassing fatigues of too much business. As her 
carriage towards her mother had always been affectionate 
in the extreme, it is believed her increased attachment to 
her, as her infirmities called for it by day and by night, 
caused her loss of reason at this time. It has been stated 
in some of the morning papers that she has an insane 
brother in confinement ; but this is without foundation.’ 
None of the accounts give the names of the sufferers; but 
in the index to the Annual Register, the anonymous account 
is referred to with Mrs. Lamb’s name. 





ceived from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly—my mother a dead and 
murdered corpse in the next room—yet was I won- 
derfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep 
that night, but lay without terrors and without 
despair. I have lost no sleep since. I had been 
long used not to rest in things of sense—had en- 
deavoured after a comprehension of mind, unsatisfied 
with the ‘ignorant present time,’ and this kept me 
up. I had the whole weight of the family thrown on 
me; for my brother, little disposed (I speak not 
without tenderness for him) at any time to take care 
of old age and infirmities, had now, with his bad leg, 
an exemption from such duties, and I was now left 
alone, One little incident may serve to make you 
understand my way of managing my mind. Within 
a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinner 
a tongue which we had had salted for some weeks in 
the house, As I sat down, a feeling like remorse 
struck me ;—this tongue poor Mary got for me, and 
I can partake of it now, when she is faraway! A 
thought occurred and relieved me—if I give in to this 
way of feeling, there is not a chair, a room, an object 
in our rooms, that will not awaken the keenest griefs; 
I must rise above such weaknesses. I hope this was 
not want of true feeling, I did not let this carry me, 
though, too far, On the very second day (I date 
from the day of horrors), as is usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, 
supping in our room; they prevailed with me to eat 
with them, (for to eat I never refused.) They were 
all making merry in the room! Some had come 
from friendship, some from busy curiosity, and some 
from interest; I was going to partake with them, 
when my recollection came that my poor dead mother 
was lying in the next room—the very next room ;— 
a mother who, through life, wished nothing but her 
children’s welfare, Indignation, the rage of grief, 
something like remorse, rushed upon my mind. In 
an agony of emotion I found my way mechanically 
to the adjoining room, and fell on my knees by the 
side of her coffin, asking forgiveness of Heaven, and 
sometimes of her, for forgetting her so soon. Tran- 
quillity returned, and it was the only violent emotion 
that mastered me, and I think it did me good. 

“T mention these things because I hate conceal- 
ment, and love to give a faithful journal wf what 
passes within me. Our friends have been very good. 
Sam Le Grice, who was then in town, was with me 
the three or four first days, and was a brother to me, 
gave up every hour of his time, to the very hurting 
of his health and spirits, in constant attendance and 
humouring my poor father; talked with him, read to 
him, played at cribbage with him, (for so short is the 
old man’s recollection, that he was playing at cards, 
as though nothing had happened, while the coroner’s 
inquest was sitting over the way!) Samuel wept 
tenderly when he went away, for his mother wrote 
him a very severe letter on his loitering so long in 
town, and he was forced to go. Myr. Norris, of 
Christ’s Hospital, has been as a father to me—Mrs. 
Norris as a mother; though we had few claims on 
them. A gentleman, brother to my godmother, from 
whom we never had right or reason to expect any 
such assistance, sent my father twenty pounds; and 
to crown all these God’s blessings to our family at 
such a time, an old lady, a cousin of my father and 
aunt’s, a gentleman of fortune, is to take my aunt and 
make her comfortable for the short remainder of her 
days. My aunt is recovered, and as well as ever, 
and highly pleased at thoughts of going—and has 
generously given up the interest of her little money 
(which was formerly paid my father for her board) 
wholly and solely to my sister's use. Reckoning 
this, we have, Daddy and I, for our two selves and 
an old maid-servant to look after him, when I am 
out, which will be necessary, 170/. or 180/. rather 
a-year, out of which we can spare 50/. or 601, at 
least for Mary while she stays at Islington, where 
she must and shaljl stay during her father’s life, for 
his and her comfort. I know John will make speeches 
about it, but she shall not go into an hospital. The 
good lady of the madhouse, and her daughter, an 
elegant, sweet: behaved young lady, love her, and are 
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taken with her amazingly , and I know from her own 
mouth she loves them, and longs to be with them as 
much. Poor thing, they say she was but the other 
morning saying, she knew she must go to Bethlem 
for life; that one of her brothers would have it so, 
but the other would wish it not, but be obliged to go 
with the stream; that she had often as she passed 
~ Bethlem thought it likely, ‘ here it may be my fate to 
end my days,’ conscious of a certain flightiness in her 
poor head oftentimes, and mindful of more than one 
severe illness of that nature before. A legacy of 
100/., which my father will have at Christmas, and 
this 20/. I mentioned before, with what is in the 
house, will much more than set us clear. If my 
father, an old servant-maid, and I, can’t live, and live 
comfortably, on 130/. or 120l. a-year, we ought to 
burn by slow fires ; and I almost would, that Mary 
might not go into an hospital. Let me not leave an 
unfavourable impression on your mind respecting my 
brother. Since this has happened, he has been very 
kind and brotherly; but I fear for his mind,—he has 
taken his ease in the world, and is not fit himself to 
struggle with difficulties, nor has much accustomed 
himself to throw himself into their way; and I know 
his language is already, ‘Charles, you must take care 
of yourself, you must not abridge yourself of a single 
pleasure you have been used to,’ &c., &c., in that 
style of talking. But you, a necessarian, can respect 
a difference of mind, and love what is amiable in a 
character not perfect. He has been very good,—but 
I fear for his mind. Thank God, I can unconnect 
myself with him, and shall manage all my father’s 
monies in future for myself, if I take charge of Daddy, 
which poor John has not even hinted a wish, at any 
future time even, to share with me. The lady at this 
madhouse assures me that I may dismiss immediately 
both doctor and apothecary, retaining occasionally 
&@ composing draught or so for awhile; and there is 
a less expensive establishment in her house, where 
she will only not have a room and a nurse to herself, 
for 50/. or guineas a-year—the outside would be 601. 
—you know, by economy, how much more even I 
shall be able to spare for her comforts. She will, I 
fancy, if she stays, make one of the family, rather 
than of the patients ; and the old and young ladies I 
like exceedingly, and she loves dearly; and they, as 
the saying is, take to her very extraordinarily, if it is 
extraordinary that people who see my sister should 
love her. Of all the people I ever saw in the world, 
my poor sister was most and thoroughly devoid of the 
least tincture of selfishness. I will enlarge upon her 
qualities, poor dear, dearest soul, in a future letter, 
for my own comfort, for I understand her thoroughly; 
and, if I mistake not, in the most trying situation that 
a human being can be found in, she will be found (I 
speak not with sufficient humility, I fear, but humanly 
and foolishly speaking), she will be found, I trust, 
uniformly great and amiable. God keep her in her 
present mind, to whom be thanks and praise for all 
His dispensations to mankind ! “C, Lams, 

“These mentioned good fortunes and change of 
prospects had almost brought my mind over to the 
extreme, the very opposite to despair. I was in 
danger of making myself too happy. Your letter 
brought me back to a view of things which I had 
entertained from the beginning. I hope (for Mary I 
can answer)—but I hope that Z shall through life 
never have less recollection, nor a fainter impression, 
of what has happened than I have now. It is not a 
light thing, nor meant by the Almighty to be received 
lightly. I must be serious, circumspect, and deeply 
religious through life; and by such means may both 
of us escape madness in future, if it so please the 
Almighty! 

‘* Send me word how it fares with Sam. I repeat 
it, your letter was, and will be, an inestimable trea- 
sure to me. You have a view of what my situation 
demands of me, like my own view, and I trust a just 
one. 

* Coleridge, continue to write ; but do not for ever 
offend me by talking of sending me cash. Sincerely, 
and on my soul, we do not want it. God love you both. 

““I will write again very soon. Do you write 
directly.” 





“ As Lamb recovered from the shock of his own 
calamity, he found comfort in gently admonishing his 
friend on that imbecility of purpose which attended 
the development of his mighty genius. His next 
letter, commencing with this office of friendship, soon 
reverts to the condition of that sufferer, who was 
endeared to him the more because others shrank from 
and forsook her.” 

But here we must stop for the present, with the 
full intention, however, of returning more than once 
to the source from which we have derived the fore- 
going interesting details. 








THE NIGER. 


Narrative of the Expedition sent by Government to 
the Niger in 1841. By Captain William Allen, R.N., 
and T. R. H. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon, R.N. 
2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


THE origin, outfit, purposes, and results of this ill- 
fated expedition are so fully known, that we need not 
utter one syllable concerning them. We need only 
say, that the particulars now communicated by Captain 
Allen and Dr. Thomson have been long due to the 
public, and are very interesting, and extremely well 
told. The first volume describes the proceedings of 
the three vessels, “Albert,” ‘‘ Wilberforce,” and 
“ Soudan,” till their separation in the Niger; and 
the last, the subsequent voyage of the “ Wilberforce,” 
its return to the river under Lieutenant Webb, and 
the misfortunes of the “Albert” after being left alone 
in that fatal clime, related by Dr. M‘William. For 
the present we confine ourselves to the first volume. 

Our visit to the vessels previous to their departure 
enabled the Literary Gazette to give a detailed 
account of all the philosophical and scientific con- 
trivances to ensure the health of the crews, their 
high hopes, and the sunshiny appearance of every 
circumstance around. Arrived on the coast of Africa, 
we have notes of the ancient intercourse with that 
country, and brief abstracts of its exploration in our 
own times, by Ledyard, Lueas, Houghton, Park, 
Horneman, Tuckey, Ritchie, Lyon, Clapperton, Ond- 
ney; Denham, Laing, the Landers, Laird, and Becroft. 
Krumen were engaged at Sierra Leone to work the 
ships on the voyage; and in addition to them, thirteen 
liberated Africans of various nations and dialects to 
interpret with the natives, and others to labour on 
the model farm. Of these parties we are informed:— 

“Under the two heads of Grébus or Fishmen, 
and Krumen, may be classed the inhabitants of the 
small section of West Africa, comprised between 6° 
and 10° west longitude, and 4° 25/ and 5° 45/ north 
latitude. Of the two tribes, the Fishmen, or Grebus, 
are somewhat the more numerous: they inhabit the 
following localities of the space just referred to— 
Cape Palmas, Grand Sesters, Fishtown, Garraway, 
Log Town, Carvallhi, Po River, Tahou; while the 
proper Krumen possess Settra Kru, Krubar, Nanna 
Kru, King William’s Town, and Piccaniny Sesters. 

“The Fishmen, as their name implies, are mostly 
accustomed to canoe life; and from their sitting so 
much in their narrow confined barks, the skin over 
the outer ankle becomes thickened in many cases, 
and this they refer to as a distinct and inherited 
mark, which of course is absurd, as it only obtains 
among a few of them who have been much occupied 
on the water. That they are not inappropriately 
named, is evident from the dexterity they have 
acquired in their favonrite element, wherein they 
seem to be more at home than on ‘terra firma.’ 

“The Krumen attend more to agriculture, and trust 
principally to the growth of rice and Indian corn. 

“The history and domestic religious customs are 
the same in both. Each tribe has a King or Bullioh, 
as well as a grand ‘palaver’ house, That for the 
Kru country is held at Krubar; the Bullioh residing 
at Nanna Kru, while Grand Sesters is the head- 
quarters of the Grébus, or Fishmen’s King, and the 
grand ‘ palaver’ house. 

“ Each separate town has a chief and little ‘ palaver’ 
house, where minor disputes are settled; but every 
two or three years, a grand ‘palaver’ is held, to 
which deputies are sent from the little ‘palaver 





houses, and the more important mattérs of each town 
arranged by majority. 

“ The food of these tribes is principally rice, palp 
oil, and fish.” 

They are of common origin, Among their customs 
it is related— 

“On the death of any individual, the body is kepi 
for two or three days; during which they offer up 
prayers incessantly to their gods in behalf of the 
deceased, that he be not persecuted by evil spirits, 
and that he may enjoy the new existence on which 
he is supposed to enter: a sort of Irish wake is then 
kept up in ‘ Kru fashion.’ All this time the wives 
remain concealed from public view. While the burial 
is going on, the Dhrrhiu, or Gregre priest, makes 
‘palaver, throwing various herbs over the body, 
which is always covered with English or native 
cloths, according to the wealth of the deceased. A 
bottle of rum, together with some cooked eatables, 
are generally placed on the grave over the heai, 
together with such household articles—kettles or 
pots, &c., as the d 1 was supposed to prize. A 
number of Gregres and amulets are suspended rouni 
the grave. After three moons, or months, prayers 
are again offered up for the departed. 

“ Any woman known or suspected to have been on 
bad terms with her husband is obliged, on his demise, 
to drink ‘Sassy water, which mostly proves fatal, 
unless the Dhrrbiu, or priest, is well bribed to dilute 
the poisonous draught. 

“ At a Grébu town, near the American settlement 
of Greenwell, some of the officers of H.M.S. ¢ Albert’ 
witnessed a curious ceremony connected with drink. 
ing ‘ Sassy water,’ and which the Krumen said was 
gone through after the woman had shown her inno. 
cence. We give it in the words of the Rev. J. Schin, 
one of the clergymen employed on the expedition, 
who was present :—‘ In a large open space between 
several houses, there was a considerable number of 
natives of both sexes and all ages assembled. Two 
women had seated themselves under the projecting 
roof of a native dwelling-house, with musical instru- 
ments—small calabashés garnished with iron and 
brass rings—and hooks in their hands, from which 
they dexterously produced the same sound, con- 
tinually accompanying their instruments with vocal 
music, singing the same sentences over and over 
again. On their left hand was an old man sitting on 
the ground, beating a drum made out of the trunk of 
a tree merely hollowed out. In front of them wasa 
small fire; to the right of which was a heap of 
charms of various kinds, as horns, claws, teeth, and 
skins of animals, filthy pieces of calico, &c. There 
was also a country mortar, such as is generally used 
by the natives to beat their rice in, containing a little 
water, with some herbs or leaves and earth beaten up 
in it. The music having continued for some time, 
a woman of about forty or forty-five years of age 
stepped forward, placing herself before the mortar 
above-described. Her legs were covered almost to 
her knees with iron rings, whether as an ornament 
or a punishment I cannot say; to me they would 
undoubtedly have proved the latter. Another woman 
then placed herself on the other side of the mortar, 
and with both her hands took out some of its con- 
tents, smearing it over the other woman's face, chest, 
back, arms, and legs. This being done, the person 
thus marked, decorated, or sullied, began dancing in 
a small circle for a few minutes, occasionally blowing 
a large horn. An old man now made his appearance, 
and put a few questions to the dancing woman, which, 
if I am not mistaken, were always answered in the 
affirmative, while the eyes of the woman appeared 
faint, and an unnatural perspiration covered her whole 
body. The old man then took two white fowls, 4 
cock and a hen, and speaking in a low and mysterious 
voice handed them over to the great actress. She 
placed them first under her left arm, after which she 
lifted them up with both hands, showing them to the 
people assembled. She then took a few grains of 
rice, and scattered them among the cliarms which 
were lying in front of her, placed a few grains on the 
musical instruments, and held the heads of the fowls 
near the rice, which they picked up eagerly. It ap- 
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ared to me that the people were pleased at this, 
and the fowls were removed out of sight alive. A 
young kid was now brought forward by the same old 
man, and presented to the woman, who tried whether 
it would eat rice ; but not a single grain being eaten, 
she handed it over to the old man, who after mur- 
muring a few unintelligible words, not addressed to 
anybody as far as I could observe, took it by its hind 
legs, and with all his strength struck its head three or 
four times on the ground, then turning it round swiftly, 
he seized its head with both hands and knocked its 
body several times on the ground with such violence 
that every bone of the poor creature must have been 
broken. When the kid was dead, the people walked 
off, and the ceremony seemed to be over.’ The proper 
solution to the above was: ‘that the woman had 
been obliged to drink ‘ Sassy water,’ which not having 
proved fatal, this observance was gone through as an 
offering to the Gregres, and a proof of her innocence.’ 

“Witchcraft, adultery, and domestic quarrels are 
the offences for which ‘Sassy water’ is mostly ad- 
ministered. 

“We have referred to the Aggri bead as one 
species of the country money and a most valued 
ornament; it is a cylindrical, light coloured bead, 
exactly the same as some of those now exhibited in 
the British Museum, taken from the Egyptian sarco- 
phagi. These are much appreciated, especially by 
the Krus, and each one passes current at the value of 
a Spanish dollar. The people say these beads are 
very old, and that their ancestors found them growing 
along way off in the bush ; but there can be little 
doubt they were obtained when their possessors in- 
habited the mountain district to the north, and 
trafficked with other tribes who had commercial deal- 
ings with the Egyptians. 

“The presence of these ornaments at such a dis- 
tance from the place where they were originally pro- 
duced is a curious fact, and may throw some light on 
the early Kru history; at least it points to the pro- 
bability of their having had communication, more or 
less direct, with the Egyptians: that it was no 
casual circumstance is shown from. the quantity 
of these beads which are found among them. 
Oflate years the traders on the coast have tried to 
introduce imitations, but they are immediately dis- 
tinguished, and do not pass for one twentieth of the 
value of the real Aggri bead.” 

From the coast they sailed to the Nun branch of 
the Niger, and began the ascent, the journalizing of 
which there is no occasion for us to particularize ; 
but, omitting dates and localities as of no conse- 
quence to the facts, we will confine ourselves to the 
latter, and select such as appear to us to possess the 
greatest degree of novelty and interest :— 

“Several times, when the Krumen could be spared, 
the seine was used in one of the neighbouring lagoons, 
and abundance of fish procured; but most of them 
had an earthy taste, probably from the condition of 
the water. On one occasion, while so employed, 
some of the party were obliged to swim across with 
the ends of the hauling lines, not aware of the occu 
pants of the place, among whom, on concluding the 
dranght, several saw-fish sharks, Pristis squalus, 
were captured. Although these are less dangerous 
than many of the family, jhey can infiict a severe and 
painful wound with their many-toothed and elongated 
snout.” 

“We were not a littje shocked on seeing the body 
of a female, evidently not long deceased, lying exposed 
hear high-water mark, where it had probably been 
left by the retreating tide. The natives when spoken 
to about it, langhed, and seemed to wonder why we 
could be interested in such matters; and gave us to 
understand that it was very likely to be one of the 
People sacrificed at some place up the river, and 
brought down by the current. One, if not more, 
Were passed at other spots not far distant, which 
strengthened the supposition, that some great Fetiche 
tragedy had lately been enacted. We could not help 
thinking that the people up the river, having received 
intimation of our arrival, had thus been propitiating 


their idols to grant exclusive benefits to them, or 
destruction to us.” 





Near the embouchure, “ having passed through the 
narrow channel named Louis Creek,* it expands to 
a wide sheet of water, with many islets and several 
broad and more promising chanuels on the right and 
left, than the one we had just come through. They 
are, however, all nearly dry at low water; while 
Louis Creek, with the ‘young’ flood, had depth 
enough for our little ‘ Amelia,’ drawing ten feet. 

“ Nothing at this part was to be seen indicative of 
anything like terra-firma, the visible boundaries of 
the river in all these branches being an endless con- 
fusion of the arching roots of the mangrove, Rhyzo- 
phora, the only occupant of this swamp. At low 
water, their roots are covered by slimy and stinking 
mud, with decayed vegetable matter; to which may, 
not unreasonably, be attributed the deadly character 
of the locality. 

“ This is, indeed, the only bewildering part of the 
river; as, when once entered, there is no difficulty 
in following the right channel. The stream will 
always show the course ; since by keeping the vessel's 
head to the current, or to the ebb in a tide-way, it 
must lead to the main trunk of the river; so that no 
channel pursued upwards, can lead in a wrong di- 
rection, and though perhaps it may not have the 
deepest water, it will generally be found to bisect the 
Delta.” 

“ The villages, as we proceeded, became more fre- 
quent, larger, and with more cultivation, while the 
oil-palm was everywhere seen; the cocoa-nut tree 
was only near the villages, a proof they are not indi- 
genous, according to Dr. Vogel.” 

“The men here, as well as most of. those we have 
seen of the true Ibu race, were stout and well made, 
of middling stature. The mark down the forehead 
is not general, appearing, as well as the various other 
tattoed lines, to depend more on individual caprice, 
than to be any national distinction. This applies 
also to the mode of arranging the woolly ornaments 
of their heads; in which taste assumed a variety of 
fantastic forms, as we had full opportunity of observ- 
ing in the specimens—about two hundred and fifty— 
collected alongside. While some had them in full 
expansion, like a large wig, others went to the oppo- 
site extreme of fashion, and exhibited their closely- 
shaven crowns, glittering in the mid day vertical sun 
like polished ebony. The major part, however, 
showed a happy medium.” 

“The fishing-houses which we have seen along 
the banks, are rude but curious buildings. The 
natives generally select places where there is a little 
eddy, and here a look-out hut is built on four high’ 
posts. The net is a large circular one, suspended to 
a long pole, supported on two uprights. From time 
to time, small pieces of bruised yam, intestines of 
animals or fish, &c., are thrown over the net, and if 
the fishermen see the prey moving about, it is 
slowly lifted out of the water. They propitiate their 
gods by Fetiches emblematical of the employment, 
small carved fishes being hung in the huts, or fastened 
to the lines. Some few sorts of fish, one of which 
much resembled mullet, were brought off, cooked in 
native fashion, which is done in the following way: 
After withdrawing the inside, the head and tail are 
secured together with a bit of grass, then having been 
dipped in palm-oil and hot pepper, they are dried and 
smoked over a wood fire, which gives a not unpleasant 
flavour.” 

The intercourse with King Obi, and the treaty con- 
cluded with him, are attended with many curious 
circumstances, from which we select the following. 
When the treaty was signed, “Captain Trotter re- 
quested the Rev. Theodore Miiller, Chaplain to the 
Commissioners, to ask a blessing of Almighty God 
on this successful commencement of our labours. 
The nature of the ceremony we were about to per- 
form having been explained to Obi, with an intima- 
tion that he might remain or retire, he signified his 





“* So named after Lander’s pilot, who strenuously asserted 
this to be the best channel to find the ‘ big water,’ in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his treacherous master, King Boy, who 
wished us to take another branch, in the hope that the ves- 
sels might be lost, when he proposed to enrich himself by 
the spoil. For his faithful service to us, poor Louis was 
afterwards put to death by King Boy. 





wish to join us, and imitated our example in kneel- 
ing to the Christian’s God—to him an unknown and 
inappreciable Being. 

“In that solemn moment, when the stillness was 
unbroken, save by the reverential voice of the clergy- 
man, and all were devoutly engaged, Obi became 
violently agitated. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony he started up, and uttering a sudden fearful 
exclamation, called aloud for his Ju-ju man to bring 
his protecting ‘ Arrisi,’ or idol, being evidently under 
the impression that we had performed some incanta- 
tion to his prejudice, the adverse tendencies of which 
it would be necessary to counteract by a sacrifice on 
his part. He stood trembling with fear and agitation ; 
the perspiration streamed down his face and neck, 
showing how great was the agony of mind he 
endured. The priest had heard the cry of his sove- 
reign, and rushing into the cabin with the idol—a 
piece of blackened wood, enveloped in cloth—which 
the King placed between his feet, was about to offer 
the customary libation of palm-oil, &c., when Capt. 
Trotter, also much disconcerted at the idea of a 
heathen ceremony being performed in our presence, 
and in opposition to the rites of our holy religion, 
interrupted him, and called for Captain Bird Allen, 
who had just left the cabin. It was an interval of 
breathless anxiety, the King became every moment 
more alarmed, and desirous to continue his sacrifice, 
till it was explained to him that we had asked the 
Great God, who was father of us all, to bestow his 
blessing alike on the black people and onus, This 
immediately pacified him, he desisted from the ope- 
rations, and his good humour as quickly returned. 
The remainder of the visit was spent very much to 
his gratification, in pouring down his own throat the 
palm-wine intended for Ju-ju,—as well as that of 
good Spanish growth, which was placed before him 
—and afterwards in visiting every part of the vessel. 
On another occasion, his prejudices and anger were 
nearly excited by an officer, who, with more zeal 
than discretion, seeing a native on his knees before 
the King, was about to drive him away; saying, 
‘He could not suffer kneeling on a Christian quarter- 
deck to any but to the King of kings.’ The inter- 
ference was very fortunately prevented, as ‘Simon 
Jonas’ said it would have made Obi ‘mad’ to have 
been deprived of the accustomed homage of his 
subjects.” 

(To be continued.) 





ROMAN THEATRE AT ST. ALBANS. 

A Description of the Roman Theatre of Verulam. 
By R. Grove Lowe, Esq. Pp. 20. London 
Bell. St..Albans: Langley. 

Tuis pamphlet gives us the contents of an interest- 
ing paper read at the St. Alban’s Architectural 
Society, and describing, as far as they can be de- 
scribed, the remains of the Roman theatre discovered 
there, and frequently mentioned in our pages. Its 
value is greatly augmented by a plan prefixed to the 
account, and showing distinctly all the parts of the 
ancient walls that have been laid open and traced ; 
and what, from their forms, must be the continuation 
and shape of the whole structure. The entrance, 
the arched corridor for supporting the seats, the 
orchestra, the stage, the proscenium, the actors’ private 
rooms, and the walls, are all clearly made out; and 
the only subject of regret is, that from want of funds, 
or from the occupation of the site, it has not been 
found possible to expose the entire area to view, and 
examine all the superincumbent earth and rabbish 
for what relics they may preserve, connected with the 
only Roman theatre in Britain. Lord Verulam 
afforded every facility for research, but a portion of 
the ground belongs to other parties, and could not be 
procured for excavations. Yet the author informs 
us— 

“The foundations of all the theatre, except the 
innermost wall, and one of the side rooms, have been 
laid open or satisfactorily traced. Where in the 
plan a shade is shown between the outlines, the 
foundations have not been disturbed lower than was 
necessary to obtain the first course of Roman tiles. 
Where walls are shown by outlines only, the earth 
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has not been excavated, or only loose building-rubbish 
has been met with. 

“So early as in the writings of Tacitus, Verulam 
is mentioned as a municipium;—York obtained the 
same rank ; and, probably, many other of the Roman 
cities in Britain had equal privileges. There may 
have been a power in the governing bodies of these 
places, to impose, for public purposes, taxes on the 
towns or districts subject to their jurisdiction; or 
the rank and central position of Verulam may have 
induced the imperial or colonial government to select 
it for the display of theatrical entertainments in this 
country. Either of these reasons may account for 
the existence of a theatre at Verulam. No other 
Roman remains, evidently of a public building, have 
been discovered in this their neglected colony.” 

“ The theatre of Verulam was erected on ground 
gently sloping to the north-east, its site being, no 
doubt, selected with reference to the street which 
was its north-eastern boundary.” 

“Tt was 190 feet 3 inches in diameter. The 
two outer walls are on the plan of the Greek theatres; 
they comprise 240 degrees of a circle ; between them 
was a corridor 9 feet wide. The corridor did not 
afford a continuous communication round the theatre, 
for it was interrupted at the entrances by the stairs 
which crossed the corridor down into the lower part 
of the theatre, and also, probably, by walls where 
foundations are shown on the south-eastern side, 
which was, most probably, the position of the stairs 
ascending to the seats over the corridor, but possibly 
of stairs descending to a passage to the stage under 
the spectators’ seats, for the entry of characters 
appearing to come from the infernal regions. 

“The stage contained only the limited space of 
A6 feet long, and 8 feet 9 inches deep. According 
to the principles which prevailed among the ancients, 
it should have been about twice that length; and in 
a Greek theatre 9 feet, and in a Roman theatre 16 
feet, in depth. In all the ancient theatres, as far as 
I can ascertain, the walls connecting the front of the 
stage with the outer walls were in the same line; 
but in the theatre of Verulam they slant 10 feet, 
giving additional space to the theatre, by throwing 
back the stage farther from the centre than if the 
usual rules of construction had been observed. The 
oblique direction of these walls afforded a better view 
of the performance from some of the side seats. 

“Ten feet in width of the space between what 
appears to have been the front of the stage and the 
cross wall, 16 feet 6 inches from such supposed front, 
is gained by the obliquity of the side walls. 

“ The use to which this space was devoted is not 
clearly apparent. As the external form of the build- 
ing accords with the Grecian model, the internal 
arrangements were probably adapted to the entertain- 
ments represented in the theatres of that nation, and 
this space may have been devoted to the chorus, and 
so have rendered the limited area of the stage suffi- 
cient for the other actors, or, as usual in the theatres 
of the great cities of the Macedonian time, it may 
have formed a lower stage for mimes, musicians, and 
dancers. It is possible, however, that it contained 
the seats of persons of the very highest rank. The 
wall shown on the north-west side of that space is 
only a covered sewer. 

“ At the east part of the theatre at Verulam was a 
room with a coarse tesselated pavement without any 
pattern, composed of tessere of Roman. tiles about 
1 inch square, laid on a very thin layer of concrete. 
This was one of the rooms usually found at the sides 
of the stage of ancient theatres, for the use of the 
performers. The foundations of a corresponding 
room on the west side of the stage have not been 
found. The ground naturally sloped to the north, 
and has been raised by an accumulation of soil and 
building-rubbish, which may account for the failure 
of our endeavours to discover the foundations of that 
room, and of the portico and colonnade, which were 
usually placed at the back of the ancient theatres, as 
a refuge for the audience from rain. At this latter 
point, however, were dug up two fragments, parts of 
columns, 244 inches in diameter, of the fossiliferous 
golite called Caen stone, but found in some parts of 





England. These are the only pieces of carved stone 
which can be traced to Verulam. Many varieties of 
sandstone and limestone appear to have been used in 
the construction of the theatre, as well as slabs of 
white marble 42 inch thick. 

The outer wall of the theatre was 5 feet 10 inches 
thick, the second wall 3 feet 6 inches, the scena 2 feet 
6 inches, and all the other walls 2 feet thick. The 
external wall of the building in the road varied from 
7 to 2 feet thick. They were all constructed with 
the same materials ; the foundation was composed of 
flints and a few pieces of chalk, on which, on the 
natural level of the site, was laid a horizontal course 
of 2 or 3 Roman tiles. At one point this course has 
not been removed; and upon it remains a fragment, 
2 feet high, of a wall of flints, cut and faced, so that 
3 feet may have intervened, as in the city walls, be- 
tween the bonding courses of tiles. Tiles were also 
used at the quoins. The mortar used in the walls 
was of the usual materials, lime and sand and small 
stones ; but the sides of the walls in the road were 
filled in, where the earth had been removed in digging 
the foundations, with mortar partly, but in very vary- 
ing proportions, composed of pounded tile, imparting 
to the mortar a pink colour. Loose pieces of the 
same coloured mortar were frequently met with in 
excavating the theatre; but it appears not to have 
been used in the walls. Mortar of this kind was 
commonly used by the Romans. 

“There is some difference in the construction of 
the external defensive walls, and those of the internal 
buildings of the city. The flints appear in the former 
to have been less carefully faced, and the interior is 
in a greater measure composed of water-worn frag- 
ments of flint. The materials were laid in all the 
walls with mortar of the same consistence as that 
now used, which was left at intervals to dry, so as to 
prevent bulging. 

“An entrance at the centre, opposite the stage, 
and another on the east side, have been partially laid 
open: no trace is discoverable of the corresponding 
entrance on the west side, in consequence of the 
foundation of the innermost of the two outer walls 
having been obliterated at that part of the theatre. 
The entrances immediately after passing through the 
arch or door in the outer wall descended down an 
incline, probably having steps (the innermost of the 
two outer walls being cut away to the depth of 2 feet 
8 inches to the lower rows of the gallery. The 
seats over the corridor, and perhaps some of the 
upper rows in the gallery, were over the entrances. 
The front entrance is 7 feet, and the side entrance 
10 feet wide. 

The space over the corridor being 12 feet wide, 
including the thickness of the top of the inner wall, 
might contain 3 or 4 rows of seats; 14 other rows of 
seats might be contained in the space of 33 feet wide 
between the corridor and the outermost of the two 
inner walls. And the two innermost walls might 
have furnished room for two other rows, making 
altogether 20 rows, which would require an elevation 
of about 25 feet; so, the orchestra being 10 feet 
below the level of the corridor, the highest seat over 
the latter must have been 15 feet above such level. 

“ The fourth wall is only shown in the plan where 
it is laid open in three places, from 6 to 2 feet 
distance from the third circular wall. It probably 
formed a separation for some privileged class—the 
space it surrounded was the orchestra for the seats 
of the most distinguished persons. 

“The discovery of many fragments of roof-tiles 
suggested the possibility that there might have been 
aroof; but in that case we should not have found 
within the theatre the sewer alluded to, p. 11. 

“ All the walls of the theatre (except, perhaps, the 
exterior) were painted in fresco. The walls were 
first plastered with mortar, some of it the pink mortar 
I have described, one or even upwards of two inches 
thick in one coat. I have only met with one fragment 
composed of two coats. The mortar was reduced to 
a perfectly even surface; on this was laid a covering 
of the finest mortar, perfectly white, seldom thicker 
than card-paper; and on this, while both the coatings 
of mortar remained wet, were laid mineral water- 





colours, which adhered to, and dried with it, and in q 
slight degree added to the durability of the surface, 
The colours being native colours, and not artificially 
prepared, time and damp cannot affect them, and so, 
as long as the mortar retains its surface, the colours 
remain uninjured. Walls painted in fresco were 
generally covered with an encaustic varnish composed 
of Punic wax, tempered with a little oil. This being 
warmed with an iron pan, adhered to the mortar, 
which was then polished by being rubbed with a cloth; 
but I cannot perceive any trace of such a process on 
the fresco paintings of this theatre. The fragments 
found must have been for centuries exposed to the 
action of sun, and wet, and frost, and for many 
centuries to the damp of the earth. 


formed compartments, or panels, as usually found 
on ancient fresco walls. 
the panels are excellent imitations of porphyry. 


“The theatre was probably left to fall into ruins | 


from the period when England ceased to be a Roman 
colony, early in the fifth century.” 

“The cavea of the theatre is filled with artificial 
soil 9 feet deep, some of which must have been 
brought there; though it is difficult to estimate how 
far it might have resulted from the levelling power of 
the plough and harrow, and wind and rain. 

“The only relics found during the excavations 
were, a brass fibula, or brooch, having apparently an 
enamelled centre, a few fragments of green glass, and 
a great variety of broken pottery. Two pieces of the 
description called Samian ware, bear the manufac- 
turers’ names, commencing “ Donat.” and “ Sey.” 
The coins found have been arranged by Mr. Evans, 
of Abbots Langley, as follows :— 


Tiberius Urbs Roma 


Cc eee 
Constantius II. . 
Decentius . 


8. na 
Postumus (Pater) . . } 
: : Valentinianus I. . a 


Victorinus e 
Tetricus (Pater) 
Tetricus (Filius) 
Claudius Gothicus . 


Carausius . ... 
Helena . 
Theodora 


said J @ 
Constantinus (Magnus) 2 

Populus Romanus . . 1 

‘‘ The building-tiles are generally about 16 inches 
long, and from 11} to 12} inches in width, and from 
1} to 12 inches thick. The fiue-tiles are 6 inches 
across. The scored tiles, and those with the sides 
raised for roofs, are only in fragments.” 

Such is the information respecting this unique 
antiquity given us by Mr. Lowe; and we can only 
express a hope that the time may yet come when it 
shall be more minutely explored. Meanwhile, every 
archeologist is much indebted to him for his labours 
in so interesting a field. 





Bibliotheca Londinensis ; a Classified Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain during thirty years. 
Arranged to serve as a Key to the London Cata- 
logue of Books, 1814—-46. Hodgson; Longmans; 
Rivingtons ; &e.; and all booksellers. 

Tuis volume, which contains the title, size, price, 

and publisher's name of each work, is one so useful, 

that we may say it cannot be dispensed with by the 
trade, bibliographers, or literary persons. We have 
looked carefully into it for omissions or mistakes; 
but our search has, we rejoice to say, been vain, and 
we have everywhere been rewarded with the informa- 
tion we sought. The labour is most creditable to 

Mr. Hodgson, whose preface truly deseribes the 

character of bis undertaking. He says— 

“ The want of some work that would give a com- 
plete list of the books published on particular subjects, 
without wading through a general catalogue, has 
been long complained of; and at the repeated solici- 
tations of those who were daily experiencing the 
inconvenience, the present yolume was undertaken. 





After a lapse of | 
fifteen centuries since these colours were used, most / 
of them remain uninjured. They are chiefly red and |) 
blue verditer, but many other shades are used. The | 
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“The labour and research necessary to bring this 
book through the press can only be known to those 
who are accustomed to pursuits connected with 
bibliography. Errors it is wholly impossible to avoid. 
The classification of thirty-six thousand books, rang- 
ing over a period of thirty years, cannot possibly be 
accomplished without immense care. However, 
although it is not expected that any catalogue can be 
complete, it may be permitted here to state that the 
delay in publishing the ‘ Bibliotheca Londinensis’ has 
been solely occasioned by the desire to make it as 
perfect as possible in repeatedly examining the diffe- 
rent divisions of classification. 

“This book contains a great amount of information; 
and, however imperfectly the task of compiling it is 
accomplished, there is no doubt that, to every one 
connected with literature, it will save much valuable 
time in searching after all the works written by 
different authors on the same subjects; whilst to 
those who buy books, it shows them at one glance 
the selection they can make, without being subject, 
from an imperfect memory, to purchase what is sub- 
sequently found useless. 

“The design of this work is new, and was suggested 
in consequence of many persons referring to the 
‘London Catalogue’ being unable to find ott the books 
required. They knew, perhaps, the title of the book, 
but not the name of the author; but this difficulty is 
now in a great measure removed, and it is presumed 
that the ‘ Bibliotheca Londinensis’ will be found, at 
least, a valuable assistant, if not a vade mecum, to 
those whose pleasure or business it may be to consult 
its pages. 

“Tn addition to the Classification of Divisions, a 
copious table of reference to the leading subjects will 
be found at the end.” 

To this we have only to add, that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Hodgson has spoken only too modestly of his 
painstaking and success. 





Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe. 3 vols. 
Magdeburg. 

Taree volumes of the conversations of Goethe in the 
evening of his days, are now before us. They pos- 
sess a peculiar charm. We again hold converse with 
the gifted veteran, and revel in his matare judgment, 
his enjoyment of life, his attachment to the world, 
his ardour and complacency in retracing the steps of 
his youth: all is lighted up with the glowing splen- 
dour of the setting sun, whose radiance is brightest 
just ere it sinks to rest. The work contains an im- 
mense mass of intellectual matter, admirably digested : 
we are often taken by surprise at the ease with which 
Goethe lays hold of the most simple psychological 
remark, and educes from it some of the most striking 
incidents of his history. 

As politics are the order of the day, and Goethe’s 
have been not a little misrepresented, we cannot do 
better than select one or two quotations, bearing on 
important questions :— 

“Tt is a singular fact,” exclaimed Goethe, “ that 
Schiller, who was far more of an aristocrat than I, 
but, at the same time, much more careful of his words, 
had the good fortune to be universally regarded as 
the peculiar friend of the people. I concede this 
honour to him with all my heart; and comfort myself 
that others beside myself have fared as I do.” 

Goethe had been called “a friend of the existing 
state of things.” He says, in reply to the accusation, 
“True enough; I consider the desire to introduce 
every foreign novelty, without reference to the re- 
quirements of the nation, very absurd; and 1 think 
that every revolution which has merely such a ten- 
dency, must be unsuccessful in its results, for it is 
undertaken without God, who never prospers mumme- 
nies. But if a nation be really labouring under some 
positive grievance which demands redress, God will 
a every attempt to reform it, and it will pros- 

= You know well enough,” said he, on another 
Ceeasion, “ how cordially I hail every improvement, 
even if the prospect of it be distant; but, from my 
very soul, I hate both violent measures and sudden 





leaps, for they are unnatural. I am fond of flowers ; 
I love the rose, and consider it the most perfect crea- 
tion of our German flora, but I am not fool enough 
to be angry because I have none in my garden at 
this momént, the end of April. I am perfectly con- 
tented to find the green leaves of promise sprouting 
there.” 

Being requested to write war-songs to animate the 
German soldiers against the Frencl, he exclaimed, 
“ That is not my department; it is Korner’s! My 
temperament is not warlike; and it would be a farce 
for a man to write what he does not feel. I wrote 
love songs only when I was in love; and how could 
I possibly write songs of hatred if I do not feel that 
passion? To my mind civilization and barbarism 
are most important, and how in the very nature of 
things could I hate a nation which belongs to the 
most civilized on the face of the globe; and to which, 
moreover, I am indebted for the chief portion of my 
own cultivation !” 

Goethe, however, admired the English even more 
than the French, chiefly on account of their consti- 
tutional and personal freedom. The position of the 
powerful English aristocracy was regarded by him 
with much complacency, not unmixed with a spice of 
irony. ‘“ Had you been an Englishman,” exclaimed 
Eckermann, “ you would have been on the opposition 
benches, pointing out the weak parts and the faults 
and abuses in the administration, in the hope of 
remedying them, without haying recourse to violent 
measures.” Goethe replied in the ironical words of 
his Mephistophiles, “ Whom do you take me for? 
What! I hunt out abuses! nay, even disclose and 
publish them! Why, man, in England I should live 
by abuses! Had I been born in England, I should 
have been a rich duke, or at any rate a bishop, with 
30,0007. a-year !” 

Goethe was peculiarly attracted by the personal 
freedom enjoyed by the English, and on the occasion 
of a police officer forbidding the children of a neigh- 
bour to try their little sledges on the newly fallen 
snow, he casts a longing look to England, and sighs 
for the sea-girt isle of personal liberty and indepen- 
dence. 








The London Anecdotes for all Readers. 


Tas small tome consists of anecdotes of popular 
authors within the last hundred years, and are picked 
out from the great mass of Literaryana with sufficient 
discrimination. There is nothing we can discover 
not previously rather familiar to us, but the general 
reader may not be so conversant with such stories as 
critics of more than thirty years’ hackneying. The 
following morsels are the newest or most forgotten 
that we can find :— 

“ Booksellers in Little Britain —Little Britain, 
anciently Breton-street, from the mansion of the 
Duke of Bretagne on that spot, in more modern times 
became the ‘ Paternoster-row’ of the booksellers; and 
a newspaper of 1664 states them to have published 
here, within four years, 464 pamphlets. One Chis- 
well, resident here in 1711, was the metropolitan 
bookseller, ‘the Longman’ of his time: and here 
lived Rawlinson (‘Tom Folio’ of The Tatler, No. 
158), who stuffed four chambers in Gray’s Inn so 
fall, that his bed was removed into the passage. 
John Day, the famous early printer, lived ‘ over 
Aldersgate.’” 

“ Bad's the Best—Canning was once asked by an 
English clergyman, at whose parsonage he was visit- 
ing, how he liked the sermon he had preached that 
morning. ‘ Why, it was a short sermon,’ quoth Can- 
ning. ‘O yes,’ said the preacher, ‘ you know I avoid 
being tedious.’ ‘Ah, but, replied Canning, ‘you 
were tedious.’ ” 

“ Joe Miller at Court.—Joe Miller (Mottley), was 
such a favourite at court, that Caroline, queen of 
George II., commanded a play to be performed for his 
benefit ; the queen disposed of a great many tickets 
at one of her drawing rooms, and most of them were 
paid for in gold.” 

This must have been almost as beneficial as going 
in state to the theatre. 


Bogue. 





Royal Correspondence. The Private Letters of 
Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe. Strange. 
WE heartily rejoice in this publication; for it re- 
moves a painful stain from lofty public character and 
human nature. The strong feeling engendered in 
this country on account of the supposed perfidy and 
treachery on the part of the King of the French and 
his minister, M. Guizot, in the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage, are here shown to have been at- 
tributable to M. Bresson’s having departed from and 
exceeded his instructions. That Queen Christina 
was the prompter of this move is almost certain; but 
it is quite certain, from the contents of letters ex- 
tracted by his enemies from the King’s private port- 
folios, that we must exonerate the unfortinate 
monarch and M. Guizot from the guilt of having 
wilfully deceived and played false to our Queen and 

the British nation. 

Emigration, with Advice to Emigrants, especially 
those with Small Capital. By Capt. Maconochie, 
R.N., K.H. Ollivier. 

Tue pamphlet, from a most experienced hand, is 
addressed to the Society for promoting Colonization 
—a society which is every day making a stronger im- 
pression upon the country, and, we trust, laying the 
foundations for rendering it one of the most important 
services which patriotism could devise. Captain 
Maconochie earnestly enforces the necessity for send- 
ing capital as well as labour; and he shows how 
this might be equitably achieved by a system of post- 
poned payments, sales on rent-charge, and other 
measures, which would not involve injustice to pre- 
vious settlers who had purchased their lands at high 
prices. Habits of labour and sobriety ought to be 
ascertained in the proposed emigrants, and the age 
Captain Maconochie thinks ought not to be under 
fifteen nor above forty, unless with children, and a 
moderate half-grown family is a great advantage. 
Emigrants ought not to be sent in too great numbers 
at the same time, and being classified before they set 
out is much recommended. Other grave and useful 
arrangeMents are pointed out; but we have indicated 
enough to call the attention of all who are disposed 
for Australia to give it a very careful perusal. 

The Baths and Watering Places of England. By 

Edwin Lee. Adams. 

A sEconp and enlarged edition marks the utility of 

this guide to our numerous spas and bathing places, 

where Nature furnishes baths and washhonses for rich 
and poor. The accounts are necessarily brief, but 
apparently accurate so far as they go. 

Eda Morton, and her Cousins. Ollivier. 
Tuts is a moral tale of ‘“‘ School-room days,” and in- 
culcates the useful lesson of checking the earliest in- 
clinations towards evil, and cherishing the earliest 
inclinations towards good. It is sufficiently interest- 
ing for youthful reading; and the pattern and reason- 
ing unexceptionable. 

Stanton: a Tale. By D.M. Dunlop, Esq. 2 vols. 

Longmans. Bath: Godwin. 

A tat» of varied life, and affording sketches of many 

different characters and scenes, Gipsies, and a stolen 

child, gamblers, highwaymen, lovers, brightnesses 

and gaiety, and misfortune and gloom, blend into a 

rather interesting whole, and will please the general 

reader. 

The Island of Liberty ; or, Equality and Community. 
By the Author of “ Theodore.” Masters. 
AnoTHER tale in a single volume, written, wé are 
told, during the Monmouthshire riots, and inculcating 
lessons of useful application both to poor and rich. 
Discontent and the want of religious principle cannot 
prosper in these pages; but, on the other hand, the 
bounden duties of rank and wealth are not to be 

neglected with impunity. 

The Ibis of England. By A Freischutzer. 

Saunders and Otley. 

ANOTHER single volume, which, in the same fashion 
of fictious narrative, exposes evils which the author 
traces to the game laws. Tyrannical squires, stern 
gamekeepers, severe justices of the peace, and un- 
fortunate poachers, mingle in the story, and lead to 
its conclusions. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOLDSMITH CONTROVERSY. 

{As we formerly stated, living on terms of friendly inter- 
course with both es who are the writers of the following 
letters, our relative situation has been one of a very un- 
pleasant nature ; for we had no authority to offer an opinion, 
or to modify terms, however much we might question them ; 

we had a strong dislike to give currency to charges, the 
answer to which might never be seen by the readers of 
our pages. To avert the possibility of this in the present 
imstance, we deemed it our duty, in every respect, to put 
Mr. Forster in possession of Mr. Prior’s reply, and admit 
into the same Gazette any defence he might think proper to 
make. The second letter is the result.—Epiror L. G.) 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—I have refrained for atime from noticing the 
defence issued by Mr. John Forster, of his piracy of 
my “ Life of Goldsmith,” in order to see at one view 
all that might be urged in apology for a proceeding 
so much at variance with the decencies of literature, 
and the plainest sense of right and wrong. I was 
aware, that with all the necessary means at hand, he 
would not be idle. Long a member of the periodical 
press, with many of its members standing in the im- 
mediate relations of coadjutors and friends, every one 
of its innumerable mouths would of course be opened 
to andfor him. Accordingly, we have had the puff, 
in all its forms of practised ingenuity, in the daily, 
weekly, monthly, and even quarterly journals—from 
the ephemeral sheet thrown into an omnibus, up to 
the more assuming pages of the Edinburgh Review. 
Whether amid this din of trumpets, the small voice of 
truth can be heard, seems a matter of doubt. Nothing 
can say less for the tone or discriminating character 
of this portion of the press,—or more, perhaps, for 
the activity of the party chiefly concerned,—than that 
& gross imposition upon the public, and a direct in- 
vasion of the reputation and labours of another writer, 
should pass without notice and reprobation when 
perpetrated by one of its members; that in a journal 
like the Edinburgh, claiming some rank in criticism, 
where literary quackery and fraud once received its 
severest punishment, should be equally silentgbecause 
the offence and the criticism are both the work of 
brother contributors. The spirit of clanship, however, 
must not be permitted to taint the sources. of history, 
biographical or general. We must have the means 
at hand of separating the true from the spurious ; and 
when the professed guardians of literature swerve 
from their duty, by favouritism or corruption, its 
exposure necessarily devolves upon others, 

Ihave accused the gentleman named, of committing 
an unblushing literary larceny upon a living writer, 
and a comparatively recent work. I have said that 
he has seized, not upon a part, but upon the whole 
of the original materials, collected with great expense 
and labour from numerous documentary and oral 
sources for my volumes, and copying them, or their 
substance, couched in his own words, into a compila- 
tion which he calls the “ Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith.” I have accused him, further, of 
being so destitute himself of even the show of original 
information on that subject, or any pretence, however 
slight, forsuéh-a production, that in a thick volume 
he has notiadded one single fact to the life so given 
by me, and‘novmore than one and a-half of his own 
pages (counting the words they contain) of anything 
like new matter. This addition consists of three 
short notes of the poet, being merely requests for 
—— which will be found in his pages, 409, 672, 





* A few anecdotes were likewise added, first printed in 
the European Magazine, forty or fifty years ago, and there- 
fore not new. These, like others of which the compiler is 
obviously ignorant, came under my notice. Some which 
seemed probable were admitted ; others, like Miss Hawkins’s 
disreputable story, which he has thought proper to print, 
though doubtful ofthe statement, were, upon full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances, by me long ago as un- 
true. The anecdote of a Df tenet represented as one of 
his companions (p. 467 of his volume), was also discarded. 
So was the story of the alleged inspection (p. 475), by an 
anonymous visitor, of ten lines, as they now stand, near the 
commencement of The Deserted Village, the moment after 
they were written. Such a circumstance is utterly impro- 
bable by any writer whatever who was fastidious with his 
lines, and more especially Goldsmith, tenacious in the ex- 
treme of any one seeing what he did not deem finished, and 
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The reply to these charges is, that in following 
my authority he has not copied my words; that his 
obligations are few; that he had a right (he does not 
attempt to say how he possesses any such right) to 
copy some of the documentary matter; and that he 
had other books before him besides mine—and by 
which I had likewise profited—in order to construct 
his compilation. These books—and I am glad of the 
opportunity of adverting to them—he enumerates as 
the memoir suggested (not executed) by Bishop Percy, 
prefixed to the miscellaneous works of the poet in 
1801 ; a second by one Glover, (not the poet, reprinted 
by Evans and Malone ;) a third by Anderson ; afourth 
by Reed; a fifth by Mudford ; a sixth printed at Glas- 
gow ; a seventh by Sir Walter Scott; an eighth pre- 
fixed to a duodecimo edition of his works; a ninth by 
the Rev. Mr. Mitford, (the work of a scholar and a 
gentleman, and superior to all the others ;) and one 
or two more of less moment. To this list I could 
have added for his information a dozen more; and 
for the knowledge they impart he is heartily welcome 
to the whole. Any one who examines these volumes 
with a critical or specific object in view, will see at 
once that all, excepting the first, are little more than 
copies of each other; that their facts are few; their 
errors numerous; and that they pretend to be simply 
such biographical notices, comprised within a few 
pages, as are usually prefixed to the more popular 
works of a popular author. 

The exception, as I have just said, is that projected 
chiefly by the Bishop of Dromore, for an edition of 
the poet’s works, to be published for the benefit of 
his surviving relatives. 

This memoir is, so far as it goes, more full, and 
on the whole pretty authentic, though censured by 
Percy and Malone for some improper or untrue state- 
ments. But being put together at various times by 
four (or rather, as I have since been told, by five if 
not six) different persons, between the years 1785 
and 1801, sometimes thrown by and forgotten, some- 
times resuscitated, making only such progress as 
things usually make where no one party takes active 
interest in its advancement, much that was originally 
known was mislaid or forgotten. During this long 
period of promise, the Bishop and Malone frequently 
adverted to it in their correspondence—ull of which 
was submitted to me in manuscript,—and various 
plans were proposed for bringing it forward. At 
length an agreement was made between the Bishop 
and Cadell and Davies ; followed by a bitter quarrel 
which broke off all future intercourse between the 
parties. The former, as well as Malone, complained 
of the biographical sketch being altered and imperfect ; 
that unauthorized interpolations and omissions had 
been made; and that it was far from being what they 
wished or had expected. In order to ascertain further 
details upon this point, I applied in person to the 
only survivor in the negotiation, Cadell. After minute 
inquiries upon the matter, he complimented my dili- 
gence and success, but would say nothing as to the 
particulars of the disagreement, further than the ad- 
mission that it was very acrimonious. 

To clothe the dry bones of this skeleton,—towards 





who applied to every passage severe scrutiny and frequent 
alteration. Another rumour, merely glanced at by me, though 
retailed by the compiler as fact, is, that a friend meeting the 
poet, after he had received one hundred guineas for that 
poem, said, that ‘‘ the sum was too great, for no poetry ever 
written was worth five shillings a couplet.” Putting aside 
the improbability of a third party presuming to instruct both 
bookseller and poet on the value of a work, added to the in- 
accuracy of the observation itself, as various poems had 
proved worth many guineas a couplet, a little consideration, 
would have enabled Mr. Forster to state (p. 545), that the 
price so named would have been about five shillings a line, 
not five shillings a couplet. These things are mentioned 
merely as evidences of the care employed in the original 
work, and which has not been imitated in the copy. The 
truth was, these articles were paid-for contributions to the 
journal in which they appeared ; and as the profit was equi- 
valent to their length, more was said than strict truth war- 
ranted. But. as the contributor had really known the poet, 
and was at all times ambitious to claim intimacy with him, 
although separated afterwards by a disagreement, he could 
not be positively contradicted when they appeared. e are 
now at liberty to judge of them by the internal evidence ; 
and that, in common with others, I considered, after delibe- 
rate investigation, to be against the authenticity of several 
of the statements. 





which nothing had been done for above thirty years 
in adding one fact to the poet's life, or tracing one 
work to his pen more than all the world knew,—to dig 
up from utter obscurity all that could be gleaned of 
him; to rescue such as were hastening to rapid obli. 
vion ; to discover such things as he had written, but 
did not think proper to claim, during a career of 
laborious poverty; to fill up omissions, to correct 
mistakes, to verify matters in doubt, or others which 
were only known in part; to place him fully and 
fairly before the reader; and give, in short, a complete 
and comprehensive life of one who has instructed and 
amused us, was my object. To accomplish this, not 
only leisure and means, but time, industry, and enthu- 
siasm were requisite. I have adverted to some of the 
difficulties elsewhere. The enterprise constituted, in 


fact, a long voyage of biographical discovery ; a cir- | 


cumnavigation of the literature of the age in which 
he lived; a pursuit by extensive inquiries and cor- 


respondence, such as no one uninfiuenced by strong | 


devotion to the subject could be expected to under- 


take ;—often disappointed in my journeys ; foiled in | 


my researches by not finding a new fact in many 


weeks’ reading; sometimes denied the perusal of a | 


letter where such was ascertained to exist; and with 
the assurance from all the literary men and others 
whom I knew or could gain access to, that they were 
unacquaiuted with, and had not heard of, anything 
new relative to Goldsmith. 

Perseverance, however, was rewarded by its usual 
resulis. New lights were thrown upon every part of 
his career. Thus, even in early life, his sister, who 
first furnished the details, had suppressed much 
which she knew, (as in the instance of her own mar- 
riage, which gave rise to the pecuniary difficulties of 
the family,) and had forgotten others, even to his true 
birthday and the migrations of her father, which I 
corrected on the spot. Also, in his school, college, 
Edinburgh, and travelling days ; in his London life, 
resorts, lodgings in town and country, and associates; 
in the discovery of a great number of literary produc- 
tions not previously known to be his, amounting to 
one volume, and a third of another, in my edition of 
his works; in the private communications made to 
me personally, or by letter, from living authorities ; 
in the numerous anecdotes gleaned from these and 
other sources; and in the details of the closing scene 
of life, hunted up from the unquestionable memoranda 
of his medical attendant ;—in all these, and much 
more procured from his relative and acquaintance, 
I believe no complaint exists of want of information, 
or of diligence exerted in its acquisition. On the 
contrary, some men of acknowledged talents—the 
late Thomas Hood was one, and others still survive 
—thought I had discovered or disclosed too much; 
or, in their own words, “knew more of the poet's 
affairs than he did himself.” In that respect, as may 
be supposed, I widely dissent from their judgment. 
All that is not mere scandal in the life of an eminent 
man, should, in my opinion, be told in order to esti- 
mate properly his conduct and character. The re- 
mark made, implies at least no charge of deficient 
information. 

What then was my surprise, and I may add that of 
many others, to be informed that a new life was in 
progress by a gentleman who was said, by more than 
one informant, to have neither taste nor time himself 
for original research. I first heard of it at a private 
literary dinner given in October 1845, while travel- 
ling in the Midland Counties. I naturally inquired 
on what materials such a production could be based, 
for that in several years’ pursuit, I had not only 
secured all that was probably now accessible, but 
that no rumour had ever reached me of there being 
anything in existence to warrant a new biography; 
and that I felt satisfied nearly the whole must be 
mere piracy from my publication. My informant 
smiled, said he apprehended so, too; for though a 
diligent inquirer himself after such things, nothing 
new had turned up, as far as he could learn, and that 
the announcement by the intended author surprised 
him quite as much as it could do me, until informed 
of its actual origin. “The fact is,” he went on to 
say, “the writer told me it was at first an article 
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written for a review, (the Edinburgh, I believe,) but 
not being received, and unwilling to lose his labour, 
he means to make it into a book. On observing,” 
continued my friend, “that it was scarcely possible 
he could do any good with such a subject after your 
ample details, his reply, vaguely expressed, was, that 
he ‘intended to treat itin a new manner.” From 
several other literary acquaintance in London, I 
have, at different times since, heard the same story. 

It appears, therefore, that as nothing new had 
transpired, the object was not to communicate addi- 
tional information, but at all hazards to make a book 
—one not to be read, but to be sold. How this was 
to be safely done, no doubt required some considera- 
tion. It was unlikely that a living author should 
submit to be pillaged from beginning to end with 
impunity; and yet there was no other source whence 
the necessary materials could be obtained. A chance, 
indeed, existed of escaping legal consequences by the 
device of not copying him verbatim, but putting the 
substance of the original, with some abbreviation, 
into the compiler’s own language. If the original 
writer still complained of injury, he might be cajoled 
by a complimentary note, (the experiment has been 
tried upon me in vain,) or persuaded, or bullied, or 
even, if necessary, written down. At least, where 
other means failed, he could be abused or depreciated ; 
while all the customary channels of periodical praise 
were free to the piracy. The process of enlargement 
of the review article may be therefore readily con- 
ceived. What came in gracefully before as simple 
mention or short abstract, was now introduced more 
atlength. Gradually, forbearance or modesty, as in 
the progress of all systematic modes of freebooting, 
became disregarded ; all matters of fact, whether the 
fruits of long investigation, of documents communi- 
cated, of expense incurred, or of details given me in 
person and by letter, have been used often with so 
little allusion to previous authority, as to convey the 
idea to the uninformed of their being made known for 
the first time. My name, indeed, is mentioned on a 
few occasions in a complimentary manner. ‘The 
policy of this was obvious ; for as no reference would 
have been manifestly injudicious as leading to further 
inquiry, it confines the obligation to the points im- 
mediately specified.’ It is about equivalent to the 
skill of the members of another “ free-and-easy” pro- 
fession, who smile most blandly in your face while 
they insinuate their fingers into your pockets. 

The extent to which the plunder is carried forms 
quite a new feature in piratical literature. Nearly 
everything in the shape of fact or incident in my 
Volumes is made use of, while nothiny whatever of 
his own is added. In defiance, however, of what 
admits of such ready proof, the perpetrator denies 
the offence, and even hazards reference to details— 
believing, no doubt, that few will take the trouble to 
examine for themselves. It becomes, therefore, ne- 
cessary to do it for those who want the necessary 
leisure; and the exposure may have the effect of 
preventing depredations on the literary property of 
others. 

His volume being divided into four books or 
sections, admission is made, that in the first division 
he is indebted to me for six facts or discoveries, and 
“thirty or forty lines besides;” in the second, for 
four ; in the third, he does not attempt to enumerate 
them, and will scarcely acknowledge any obligation 
whatever; in the fourth, he confesses to nine. For 
the benefit of a very treacherous memory, or a very 
great degree of ignorance of what is, and is not, 
original in a matter upon which he presumes to write, 
I shall state shortly here how often he levies contri- 
butions on my property. 

In the first book, he is indebted to me for forty- 
eight passages or notices in matters of fact; in the 
second, for fifty-one ; in the third, for eighty-seven ; 
in the fourth for one hundred and one. Nor does 
he stop here; for in the “Notes and Corrections” 
there are three more (pp. 699, 701, 702) comprising 
my account of the biographical preface of 1801, and 
two original letters given by me, which some mo- 
mentary sense of modesty prevented being inserted in 
full in his text. Thus, instead of a dozen or two, 





there are no less than 290 pages, half pages, para- 
graphs, or facts embraced within a shorter compass, 
taken from my volumes. Every one of these passages, 
be it remembered, had been previously unconnected 
with the history of the poet. I found and embodied 
them for the first time. Many were wholly new, such as 
some incidents of his life, many of his letters, and the 
long list of his unavowed writings. All were new in 
the details given of such works as he acknowledged, 
in addition to others with which, though unavowed, 
he was known to have been connected. For instance, 
the simple fact only of his contributions to the 
Monthly Review had transpired. The exact time 
when, how long it continued, what he wrote in that 
work, and all the particulars of the quarrel with its 
proprietor, Griffiths, were first disclosed by me. So 
of his connexion with several other publications. To 
leave no doubt of the correctness of this statement as 
to the number of appropriations, details of their 
nature, and the pages in each work where they will 
be found, are appended to this paper, by means of 
which the inquirer may satisfy himself. No piracy 
can be more systematic or determined. Nothing 
equal to it, I am sure, has appeared since the days of 
Curl. 

As evidence of address in the affair, he lays obvious 
stress on not copying my words, or using what few ob- 
ject to, direct and honest quotation; and conceives by 
this management that he cheats at once “ the devil” 
and the law. Apply this system of moral conduct to that 
which is not mental but material, and let us see how 
it will work. An offender of an humble description 
purloins my coat; it happens, perhaps, to be my only 
one; he is an adroit fellow, and turns it, or, in Mr. 
Forster’s style, abbreviates it by cutting off the skirts 
—or even transforms it into a waistcoat—and shortly 
afterwards comes forth to flaunt and exhibit it to the 
world as his own.. Does the garment really become 
his by the transformations it has undergone? It 
will not be difficult to anticipate the reply of the civil 
magistrate to such a question; and the offence is 
only attempted in literature because not so summarily 
punished at Bow Street and the Old Bailey. 

A mode of evading the confession of obligation in 
such matters as had partially appeared in print, but 
were forgotten or generally unknown until brought 
under notice by me, is to say, that he has since re- 
ferred to such matters himself. That may be true, 
after I had pointed out where they were to be found. 
It is easy to do so when the discovery is made, the 
circumstances investigated, dates and places so fully 
given that no mistake can occur in the reference. 
But if there be any merit in the matter, he knows, or 
ought to know, that it is due to him who first makes 
the disclosure. 

Another small artifice is to quote a subsequent 
authority whenever such can be found, although the 
original was given by me. In 1833, Sir Henry 
Bunbury obligingly communicated two memorials of 
Goldsmith, which were duly printed in my work. 
Afterwards he published one of them, a letter in prose 
and verse in a volume of his family papers. Mr, 
Forster, after ransacking my work for everything else, 
says that he took these particular memorials from 
Sir Henry's publication, not from mine; whereas, in 
fact, the latter contains only one of them, and that 
one printed a year or two after being made public by 
me. 

The gist of the defence, however, appears in its 
conclusion, and is quite in character with the whole 
affair. Satisfied of the piracy being obvious to any 
common inquirer, the author of it and his friends 
take new ground, and boldly maintain he is justifiable, 
for that there can be no copyright in a series of facts. 
“It would be a most serious invasion of the rights 
of literature,” writes the accused party himself, “if 
the claim you put forth to the facts, dates, and innu- 
merable personal matters of Goldsmith's life, which 
you may have discovered, were, to the smallest ex- 
tent, sanctioned or admitted.” ‘No labour,” says an 
appended note in the Atheneum journal, apparently 
by the editor himself, “‘ bestowed on a series of facts, 
can make them any man’s private property. An 
author cannot by seizure acquire a right of monopoly 





in the events of another man’s life, though he may 
have employed great industry in discovering them, 
and, therefore, seem to suffer ahardship, * * * 
In a word, Mr. Priors materials, with whatever 
amount of trouble collected, when once collected, are 
public materials.” 

If this doctrine be true—and it is an extraordinary 
one for a journal professing to uphold home, inter- 
national, and all other copyright—then there is no 
safeguard for what is usually considered the standard 
literattire of the country. The argument, if worth 
anything, implies that history, biography, topography, 
travels, and many more departments of knowledge, 
in addition to various branches of science—for all 
these constitute a series of facts—are unprotected by 
the laws of the country. Fiction alone would seem 
shielded against encroachment. All the care of the 
law, according to this version of it, would be exerted 
upon novels and similar works—worthless ones, per- 
haps—while the volumes of Hallam, Alison, Prescott, 
and a dozen more eminent men would be plundered, 
gutted, and hashed up, as we have seen, in every 
form that superficial and dishonest book-making could 
devise. It is clear, that none of the more laborious 
departments of letters would be worth cultivating. 
Research, the only sure road to true knowledge, must 
cease for want of encouragement; discoveries amid 
the obscurer periods of men or nations, claim no 
merit or ensure reward; and the reputation of scholars 
and of such as had spent years in those pursuits, be 
left at the mercy of the ignorant and idle, who, with 
the most ordinary acquirements themselves, exert the 
little skill they possess in plundering wherever the 
prey promises to be the richest. Every writer, we 
know, if he has anything to communicate, is perfectly 
privileged to do so; no fault is to be found merely 
because others have preceded him on the same sub- 
ject. But that is not the point. The question really 
is, can he by law—or, if even the law be defective, 
can hein honour—seize upon that which another has 
recently brought forth in a work of authority and 
credit, and destitute of all information himself on the 
matter, as it proves, convert what he thus forcibly 
takes, not only to his own uses, but to the injury of 
him from whom he has obtained it? This is the 
consideration at issue; and among men of character, 
little difficulty will occur in the answer. No expecta- 
tion ever was, or can be entertained, as the writer in 
the Atheneum would seem to convey, of a right of 
perpetuity in such matters. All that the most 
laborious inquirer expects for the biography or other 
work, in which his materials are embodied is, that 
protection for a moderate term of years—not the term 
made by pirates themselves—which the law awards 
to even the lowest description of authorship. Asser- 
tionslike these, so injurious to sound literature, should 
not be made even to answer the momentary purpose 
of rescuing a colleague from a disreputable scrape. 
Nothing can be more impolitic or unjust in a literary 
journal than to discourage the honest literary in- 
quirer, and uphold the mere poacher. On the con- 
trary, such practices should be put down with a strong 
hand. If once they be established—if the industrious 
are to have the labour, and the-pirate the profit—if 
the law or the logic of the Atheneum be recognised 
—we shall be obliged to add a new class to the order 
of literary men, and the swell mob of the press be- 
come as notorious as the swell mob of another de- 
scription. 

Of his work, otherwise, I shall say nothing, though 
in private while he praises, in public he and his 
friends endeavour to depreciate mine. Those may 
choose to peruse it who seek for anecdotes of anybody, 
or commentaries on things in general ; but of Gold- 
smith he knows nothing and can say nothing but 
what appears in a more full and authentic form in 
the work of which his rambling compilation consti- 
tutes a most unwarrantable piracy.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

JaMEs Prior. 


References alluded to in the foregoing Letter, proving 
Piracies from the Original Work. 


In the irksome—and certainly unpleasant—task of tracking 
the in the piracy, its pages are quoted first ; the 
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nature of subjects so taken mentioned; and then the 
pages in the blography where’ they will be found. 

Page 1 (of Forster), for the birthday of Goldsmith and 

ownership of his birthplace, vide Prior (who first gavethe real 
date), vol. i. pp. 10, 11, 14; p. 2, his father, farming, removal 
to Lissoy, and births of his children, v. Prior, 7, 8, 15; p. 3, 
notices of Henry, Charles, Maurice, Catherine, ‘and Jane 
Goldsmith, and Elizabeth Delap, v. Prior, 34, 244, 48, 22, 
and vol. ii. 572; p. 4, Thomas Byrne and Irish co 
classics, v. Prior, 24, 26; p. 5, pee mien &- Prior, 31; p. 6, 
anecdote while at Elphin, v. Prior, 29 3p. 8, passage quoted 
by Prior, 102; p. 9, quotation m Prior acknowledged, 
101; p. ll, his basiidiens (who made no communication 
to Bishop Perey as here stated) and studies, v. Prior, 32; p. 
12, at Balymahon, v. Prior, 44; p. 13, name of the 
who received him, as a “- innkeeper, in 
journey to school, v. Prior, 45; p. 14, Mrs. Hodson’s 
acknowledged from Prior, 48 ; 8 15, situation of 
Sizer, v. Prior, 59; p. 16, Rev. Thomas Contarine, his re- 
sidence at Emblemore, real time of entry at Trinity College, 
v. Prior, 51, 52, 58; p. 18, rooms in college, com; 
Prior, 625 p. 19, death of his father, ballad-w: 40. Prior, 
73,75; p. 21, his benevolence, quotation from Parnell’s 
life, v. Prior, ‘95, 69; p. 22, anecdotes of his tutor, ». Prior, 
64; pp. 23, 24, college matters, ». Prior, 76, 
p. 25, his Greek Lexicon, v. Prior, 93; p. 26, his 
Prior (for the details), 98 ; pp. 27, 28, time 
mahon, v. Prior, Be 113; pp. 32, 33, name of the fi 
where he became tutor, Journey to Cork, v. Prior, 117, and 
original letter descriptive of his journey, 119; p. 37, Edin- 
burgh friends and employments, v. Prior, p. 136 to 138, 153, 
157 ; pp. 38, 39, trip to the lands, and acknowledgments 
of gratitu tude to his uncle, v. Prior, 146, 147, 156 (original 
letters) ; p. 42, Leyden, ». Prior, 168 to 172; 3; p. 43, Baron 
Holberg, v. Prior, 173, for first notice of, as the precursor 
of Goldsmith’s travelling scheme; pp. 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 52, 
53, 54, 56, his travels, v. Prior, 176 to 199; pp. 58, 59, 60, 
ies in London, v. Prior, 20} to 215; pp. 63, 64, 65, €6, 
67, at Dr. Milner’s school, v. Prior, 216 to 220. 

The second book contains fifty-one of such borrowings, 
forming the substance or facts of each page. Pp. 79, 80, 81, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, Goldsmith’s 
connexion with the Monthly Review, v. Prior (from whom 
all are taken), 220 to 232; pp. 102, 103, visit of his brother 
Charles to London, v. Prior, 244, 245; pp. 107, 108, one of 
his translations, v. Prior, 251 to 254; pp. 110, 111, wap 
Milner’s, inquiry into polite learning, v. Prior, 258, 259 ; 

113, a periodical of Griffiths, v. Prior, 255 ; pp. 117 to ish, 
letter of Goldsmith, v. Prior (for the original) 264 to 267; p. 
~ by another letter, v. Prior, 268; pp. 131 to 134, 
Critical Review and comexion with Hamilton, 
v. Prior, 315 to 322; pp. 135, 136, lodgings in Green Arbour- 
court, v. Prior, 323 to 327; pp. 138, 139, further connexion 
with Dr. Griffiths, v. Prior, 285; p. 140, rejection at be 
's Hall, v. Prior, 280 to 982 ; p. 142, quarrel wit 
Srimths, v. Prior, 284; pp. 143, 144, 147, "letter of Gad. 
smith and literary labour, v. Prior for the original, 286 to 
288; p. 154, Life of Voltaire, v. Prior, 304; pp. 157, 158, 
criticism taken from Goldsmith’s Works by Prior, vol. iv. 
448, 439 ; pp. 160, 161, 162, 163, criticisms continued from tlre 
same editor, Prior, and volume of the wotks, Pp. a Pat 
488, 493, and vol. iii. 468, 473, 487, 489; p. 165, i 
lite learning, v. Prior, 308 ; pp. 170, i71, Kenric 
fh Monthly Review, v. Prior, 289, 290. 

The third book has eighty-seven of such borrowings. Pp. 
(Forster) 186, Pa i names of and certain authors, 
vide Prior, vol. i. 342, 343, 368, 369; p. 191, loans to Dr. 
Johnson, v. Prior, 340, 341; pp. 192 to 197, his connexion 
with the Bee, v. Prior, 332, 333 ; pp. 198, 199, with the busy- 

first made known by Prior, 334, 335, 336 ; p. 200, anec- 
dote, v. Prior, 328, 329 ; PP. 213, 214, 217, 218, <emmenien 
with Smollett in British agazine, v. Priof, 342 to 354; pp. 
221, 222, 223, contributions to public ledger, #. Prior, 355 to 
364; pp. 232, 233, anecdotes, v. mir te ae a pp. 
236, 237, literary notices, Ladies’ and Christian’s ——- 
v. Prior, 336, 365, 410 to 413 ; Pp.2 240 0 to 343, further terary 
hotices ‘and letters, v. Prior, 387 of Mo 252 to 25 
Robin og Anne, Prior, 


*s Feabase 


419 to 422; 
ig at literary notices, v. 
or, = to 464; pp. 266, 267, Goldsmith's Hogarth, v. 
Prior, 460; p. 291, anecdote, v. Prior, 435, 436; pp. 295, 
296, literary projects, v. Prior, 464 to 466; pp. 297, 
bye and Kit Smart, ». Prior, 484, 477, and vol. ‘ii. p.2 
, Mrs. Fleming’s bills, v. Prior, vol. ii. 


, traveller, v. Prior, 
. 324, essays, v. Prior, vol. ii. p. 96; p. 
ngelina, 


325 to 22%, ballad o Edwin and Ai v. Prior, p. . 80 to 
1, Lord Clare, #. Prior, vol. ii. P. 63 to 66; 
hysician, v. Prior, vol. ii. p. 103 

y, v. Prior, vol. ii. pp. 

, anecdote, v. Prior, vol. ii. p. 104; pp. 355, 

icar of Wakefield, v. Prior, vol. ii. p. 109 to 

371, poems for young ies, and beauties of 

1» ve Prior, vol. ii. pp. 125, 126, 128, 129 for all 

‘details ; p. 379, anecdotes of Charles Lamb’s 
Schoolmistress and Hoole, v. Prior, vol. ii. pp. 127, 128 ; p. 
ior, vol. if. pp. 130, 160; pp. 397, 

sarod tats, 0, Pree, vol, 151 to 

and with 


payments agreement 

Davies, v. Prior, p. 159; p. 418, Gresham professorship, v. 
Prior, p. 156; p. 420, account of Dr. Glover, v. Sy p. 183; 
p. 424, companions at Canonbury, v. La ge vol. ii. p. 156; 
p- 434, Dr. Scott’s v. Prior, 18 . p. 277; p. 447, 
quotation on rooks, from Prior, vol. ii 187. 

The fourth book, still increasing in fae od as the wotk 
of spoliation proceeds, has one hundred and one borrowings: 





457, False delicacy, vide Prior, vol. ii. p. 173; pp. 
460, 103, 464, -natured man, v. Prior, 164 tb 166, 1693 
» 465, Temple chambers, v. Prior; 136 to 138; p. 466, 
's anecdotes, v. Prior, 192, 193; p. 469, Kelly and 
Geldsmith, v. Prior, pA p. 471, Filby’s ‘pill and Henry 
Goldsmith, v. Prior, 230, 179; p. 477, Peter Barlow, v 
Prior, 183; pp. 480, 481, country lodgings and Mr. Bott; 0. 
Prior, 190, 191; p. 481, Roman history and verse writing, v. 
Prior, 181 ; p. 488, Kenrick’s epigram, v. Prior, 178; p. 489, 
Paul Hifferman, v. Prior, 313; p. 491, Kenrick, v. Prior, 
vol. i, 293; p. 492, Gentleman’s Jonrnal, v. Prior, vol. ii. 
197 ; p. 496, Oxford degree, v. Prior, 201; pp. 500, 501, 502, 
the Horseck family, v. Prior, 208, and Goldsmith’s works 
by Prior, vol. iv. 32; P. 503, Roman history, v. Prior, 202 ; 
pp. 504, 505, Anim: Nature, v. Prior, 198; p. 506, ad- 
vance of money from Griffin, v. Prior, 218; p. 312, Baretti’s 
bail, v. Prior, 236; p. 512, Goldsmith at +t Boswell’s dinner, v. 
Prior, 231; p. 515, Parnell’s life, v. Prior, 284; p. 519, 
Maurice Goldsmith, v. Prior, 293; p. 520, Mr. illiam 
Hodson, #. Prior, 143; p. 520, print of Goldsmith, v. Prior, 
310; p. 529, origin of the “ Irish Widow,” v. Prior, 486; p. 
531, retort to Moser, v. Prior, 460; pp. 536, 537, Deserted 
vi , v. Prior, 240; p. 543, allusion to a Westmeath poet 
and the scene of the Deserted V , v. Prior, vol. i. 40; 
ii., 256; p. 547, Picture of Resignation and answer to Lord 
» v. Prior, 341, 276; p. 546, Contemporary Criticism, 
v. Prior, 272; p. 547, quotation from Animated Nature, 
given from Prior, vol. i. 307; p. 549, departure for Paris, v. 
Prior, vol. ii. 288; pp. 551, 552, pag arg 
to two young ladies, v. Prior, 290 3 pp. 553, 554, 555, original 
letter from Paris, v. Prior, 292; p. 595, anecdotes, v. Prior, 
295, 296; p. 556, mourning for Le ether and abridgment 
of Roman history, v. Prior, 298, 300 ; p. 557, Lives of Parnell 
and Bollingbroke, v. Prior, 284, 301 ; ; p. 559, visits to Lord 
Clare, v. Prior, 310; p. 560, 561, notices of haunch of venison, 
taken from Prior, 310 to 313; p. 568 to 571, Judge Day’s 
Recollections, v. Prior, 357 to 362; . 571, altercation w h 
Kenrick, v. Prior, oo p. 573, disposal of masquerade 
v. Prior, 343; 587, 588, lodgings at Hyde, v. 
Prior, 332 to 337 ; $ Pp. sor ‘to 594, letter to Mrs. Bunbury, v. 

Goldsmith’s works y Prior, vol. iv. 148 to 151; p. 595, Dr. 
M‘Donnell, v. Prior, 342; pp. 602, 603, 605, literary labours, 
v. Prior, 341, 417, 374, 435, 381; p. 617, anecdote, v. Prior 
(from Mr. Hoole), 128 ; pp. 621, ‘622; Goldsmith’s letters to 
Colman and Garrick respecting his comedy, v. Prior, 386, 
387; p. 624, refusal of characters by some the performers 
in “She Stoops to Conquer,” anecdote, v. Prior, 388; pp. 
624, 625, 627, 628, 630, 632, 633, anecdotes connected with 
the representation of “She Stoops to Conquer,” v. Prior, 
383 to 407; pp. 632, the grumbler altered, v. Prior, 425 ; Pp. 
634, 635, 636, with Evans the bookseller, v. Prior, 4 
to 415; p. 661, Grecian history, v. Prior, 431 to 434; >. eon, 
dictionary of arts and sciences, v. Prior, 427 to iso; pp. 
663, 664, anecdotes, v. Prior, 188, 511, 420; p. 669, address 
on the opening of the opera house, v. Prior, 488 ; p. 670, 
profits of sale of “She Stoops to Conquer,” ». Prior, 416, 
417; p. 674, letter to Garrick, and visits to Vauxhall, v. 
Prior, 440 ; p. 678 to 680, Retaliation, & poem, v. Prior, 490 
to 503; p. 681, letter to Nourse, v. Prior, 504 ; p. 682, literary 
labours and dinner to Dr. Kippis and others, v. Prior, 487, 
504, 509, 511; p. 683 to 688, his illness and death, v. Prior, 
512 to 518; p. 689, his coffin reopened, v, Prior, 521; p. 690, 
furniture and library, v. Appendix to Prior; p. 690, * funeral 
and grave, v. Prior, 520. 

In “Notes and Corrections,” p. 699 (Forster), origin of 
biographical preface of 1801, v. Prior’s Preface ; pp. 701, 
702, two original letters, v. Prior, vol. i. pp. 145, 46, 147, 
and 155, 156, 157. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
58, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
26th July, 1848. 

S1x,—I have to acknowledge your communication 
to me, this day, of a printed proof of a letter which 
Mr. Prior has addressed to you for publication, and 
which purports to be a reply to a letter of mine, sent 
to him two months ago. I am quite content that, 
without reference to me, you should take the course 
you think most conducive to justice, and to the 
respectability of literature. But if you publish the 
letter, I desire that you will permit these remarks to 
accompany it. 

I shall not insult the common sense of your readers 
by noticing anything it affects to contain of argu- 
ment or reasoning. I am also content to leave Mr. 
Prior to the enjoyment of his own estimate of the 
extent and value of his own labours. Nor is it at all 
necessary that I should express my opinion of Mr. 
Prior’s decorous and gentlemanly manner of con- 
ducting a literary controversy, since his letter speaks 
for him, in this respect, very decisively indeed. I 
may further add, that it is not because I conceive the 
truth to be of ‘much importance to Mr. Prior, but 
because I attach some value to it myself, that in 
regard to his statement of my book having been 
originally begun as an article for the Edinburgh 
Review, and to the story related in connexion with 
that assertion, I say that, with whomsoever this story 
may have originated, it has no foundation whatever 





in truth, but is, from first to last (the reported 
dialogue included), utterly and grossly false. It has 
as little foundation as Mr, Prior’s decent remark, 
that the public approval so generally awarded to my 
book, and so evidently the source of his own morti- 
fication, has been due to my “ activity.” It has as 
little truth in it as Mr. Prior’s professed belief of my 
possessing “neither taste nor time for original re- 
search,” which without immodesty I repel by a refe- 
rence to books written by me, of far more painful, 
more laborious, and more valuable research, than 
any which bear Mr. Prior’s name. It is as idle and 
tidiculous as the imaginative list of “ piracies” 
appended to his letter, and deliberately made (though 
ludicrous and unfounded in the extreme to those 
who may have leisure to examine it) to divert atten- 
tion from the real question at issue. 

That question simply is—Whether any man who 
may have written and published a particular bio. 
graphy, contributing to it certain special facts which 
have been the result of his own research, can from 
that instant lay claim to the entire beneficial interest 
in those facts, can appropriate to himself the subject 
of that biography, and can warn off every other 
person, as a trespasser, from the ground of which he 
has so possessed himself. Mr. Prior is the author of a 
Life of Goldsmith. Twelve or thirteen years after 
his work had been published, and when the publisher 
whose property it is, had for some years transferred 
it to the shelves of the cheap booksellers, I ventured 
to publish a second Life of Goldsmith. Availing 
myself in this, with scrupulous acknowledgment, of the 
facts discovered by Mr. Prior, as of the far more im- 
portant facts for which Mr. Prior had been indebted 
to preceding biographers, I not only contributed to it 
many new anecdotes, and some original letters, but 
subjected all the previously known details to an 
entirely new -examination and arrangement, made 
them subserve the expression of what I believe to be 
valuable truths in connexion with society and litera- 
ture, and did my best to transform what had been 
but an undiscriminating and dead collection of facts 
about a man, into a living picture of the man himself 
surrounded by the life of his time. These few words 
contain all the apology or justification which I have, 
or need, for offering to the public a new Life of 
Goldsmith ; and when Mr. Prior describes my work 
as “acompilation,” as “anecdotes of anybody,” as 
“ commentaries on things in general,” he but reveals 
his own mortified sense that it is, at least, something 
very different from his own. Amid all the clumsy 
disingenuousness which marks his present letter, he 
has not ventured to dispute the assertion I made in my 
reply to his first attack, and which I now repeat. 
My volume does not contain a single line of his 
Writing. I have never had occasion to apply to him, 
or to quote him, for a word of comment or of criticism, 
literary or personal ; and I have nowhere adopted a 
thought, an expression, a view of character, a con- 
struction of any particular facts, or a decision on any 
doubtful point, suggested or made by Mr. Prior. 

He now admits, though in a note, and with an 
ill grace, that my volume does contain anecdotes 
hitherto unpublished in a life of Goldsmith ; but he 
asserts that they had also come under his own notice, 
and that he had rejected them. Let the reader 
examine my former statement, with its references, 
and fix the amount of belief he thinks due to this 
assertion of Mr. Prior. Let him turn to the incident 
at p. 492-3 of my biography, and say what he would 
think of a biographer who rejected that. In like 
manner let him refer to the other not less charac- 
teristic anecdotes and information which he will find 
described in my first letter (which were derived from 
far other sources than the European Magazine, and 
which comprise various facts from published papers 
upon Goldsmith's companions as well as upon Gold- 
smith himself), and then form his estimate of Mr. 
Prior’s regard for truth in “compiling” the note I am 
adverting to. His two months’ labour has not enabled 
him to disprove a single statement or assertion in 
that former letter of mine. His omissions supplied 
by me, his mistakes corrected by me, his discoveries 
acknowledged by mie, ate left where I placed them. 
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Mere vague abuse is the fruit of his two months’ 
application to the subject. In every instance where 
a specific reply is hazarded, it will be found to be 
incorrect. 

He charges me with “retailing as fact” what 
he had himself merely glanced at as a rumour; 
though he had my page open before him (p. 545), in 
which I give the incident as characteristic of Gold- 
smith’s repute among his friends, but in itself “ not 
very credible.” He says that I describe myself 
taking from the Bunbury Papers, two memorials, 
one only being published there, and the other ap- 
pearing in his edition of the Works; whereas my 
acknowledgment to those papers is distinctly limited 
to one letter. And in the solitary extract he ventures 
to give from my reply to his first attack, he seeks to 
make it appear that his discovery of “ facts, dates, 
and innumerable personal matters” of Goldsmith’s 
life, has been admitted by me; whereas the words 
between commas were a quotation of mine from his 
own claim. He asserts, in answer to a statement of 
mine, that the discovery of anything which has 
already been printed cannot be considered new ; yet 
proceeds to claim credit to himself for having 
“hunted up” the printed memoranda of Goldsmith’s 
last illness. That claim, I need hardly add, is as 
preposterous as every other he advances. The 
pamphlet so ‘‘ hunted up” by Mr. Prior, was de- 
scribed at full length (title-page, publisher's name, 
and all) in the Percy Memoir, has been the authority 
for all subsequent writers in their accounts of Gold- 
smith’s illness, and is one of the commonest pam- 
pllets in the British Museum collection! Mr. Prior 
has precisely the same title to it as that which he 
elaborately advances to a property in Goldsmith's 
first teacher, Elizabeth Delap; who had figured in 
Mr. Mitford’s memoir six years before Mr. Prior's, 
and who had received more elaborate mention in 
Mr. Mangin’s Essay on Light Reading nearly thirty 
years before! But any one who has examined Mr. 
Prior’s book cannot fail to have observed his habit of 
acknowledging, as from individuals, information de- 
rived from printed sources; and, as I have men- 
tioned Mr. Mangin’s Essay, I will add a few lines, 
to illustrate the habit in question, from a book pub- 
lished by the same writer seven years ago. Mr. 
Mangin is noticing (Parlour Window, pp. 4-5) Mr. 
Prior's elaborate thanks to Doctor Strean for having 
furnished him several so-called suggestions for his 
Life of Goldsmith, and thus continues :—“ This is not 
very fairly stated by Mr. Prior, who having applied to 
Doctor Strean for information respecting Goldsmith, 
the Doctor put into his hand a copy of the Essay, 
published in 1808, observing that it contained all he 
had to tell. The author of this life of the poet, Mr. 
Prior, has employed much of what he found in the 
Essay, without having the courtesy to use marks of 
quotation.” 

Mr. Prior satisfied himself, it seems, in October, 
1845—and in the Midland Counties—that my book 
was “going to be,” some two or three years after- 
wards, “a mere piracy” from his publication. I have 
no doubt that a man of a more limited foresight than 
Mr. Prior might, even without the prophetic inspira- 
tion of the Midland Counties, have gained that great 
satisfaction, if he could have borrowed Mr. Prior's 
ideas of property in facts. For I find, in Mr. Prior's 
list of “piracies,” that the birthday of Goldsmith is 
Mr. Prior's property—that the birthdays of all the 
children borne by Goldsmith’s mother, are Mr. Prior’s 
Property—that Goldsmith’s sports, studies, struggles, 
college rooms and companions, his coffin, furniture, 
and library, his funeral and grave, are all Mr. Prior’s 
unquestionable property—that Mr. Prior is the law- 
fal Proprietor of Goldsmith's chambers in the Temple, 

‘us rooms at Green Arbor-court, of his lodgings at 
Islington, and of all that ever happened there—that 
a periodical criticism all belongs to Mr. 
Guna Doctor Johnson, Hogarth, Smollett, 

arles Lamb, Godwin, Reynolds, Boswell, Davies, 
Cumberland, Northcote, Cradock, Colman, Hawkins, 

— Murphy, Cooke, Newbery, Glover, Thrale, 
war Scott, Gray, everybody who ever spoke with 
» OF ever at any time wrote about, Goldsmith, 





made from that instant himself or herself, in respect 
of Goldsmith, part and parcel of the chattels of Mr. 
Prior — nay, that Goldsmith’s very works became 
absorbed in the vast work of Mr. Prior, as tributary 
streams are merged into the ocean; for in reference 
to a quotation made by me from that extremely rare 
book, Goldsmith’s History of Animated Nature, Mr. 
Prior cries out that it is not the poet’s thunder but 
his, and denounces me as a shameless and unblush- 
ing pirate because he had himself quoted a portion of 
the same passage from the obscure work in question, 
without the least idea of the application for which 
the entire passage is quoted by me!! But for 
instances far more preposterous than even this (ex- 
tending to the quotation of half a line from the Life 
of Parnell!) 1 refer the reader to the “ pitacies ” 
themselves. 

It is very natural, in connexion with such absurdity 
as this, that Mr. Prior should now add the writers of 
“ travels” to his former list of authors in danger, 
should his own injuries fail to be recognised. It is 
the climax of folly. When Bruce went to Abyssinnia, 
for example, and described certain facts in connexion 
with the natural features of the country and the 
history of its inhabitants, Mr. Prior would have us 
believe that he made those facts his own, and that 
Salt, Lord Valentia, and all succeeding travellers and 
dealers with the same facts, are, and must be, pirates 
and robbers. No man is to explore a country which 
any other man has explored, unless he engages to 
shut his eyes to every fact which the other man may 
have seen and recorded. The history of no place, 
of no race, of no man on earth, can ever, according 
to Mr. Prior, be written twice. Though how Mr. 


Prior ever became so grave a delinquent as to write 
his own book, he has not condescended to explain. 
In conclusion, I will merely add, that my formal 
and complete answer to Mr. Prior’s list of “ piracies,” 
is contained in my former letter, published in the 
Atheneum of the 10th, and in your journal of the 
17th of June; wherein I distinctly and solemnly as- 


serted, what I now repeat, that in all the instances 
wherein I had incurred a debt to Mr. Prior, I had to 
the utmost acknowledged my obligation. I now 
challenge a careful comparison of that letter and its 
references with those of Mr. Prior. I have corrected 
Mr. Prior’s mistakes ; 1 have gone back to the original 
authorities, where Mr. Prior had quoted incorrectly, 
at second hand; and Mr, Prior is no more the dis- 
coverer of one-third of the facts le now claims to 
have discovered, than he is, in any sense or reason, 
the proprietor of them. The real truth is, that all 
the most important particulars of Goldsmith’s life 
(except as to bibliography, which the books them- 
selves and the periodical writings of the time furnished 
no very difficult clues to enable any one to correct,) 
had been published by Percy, Boswell, and their con- 
temporaries and commentators, long before Mr. Prior 
wrote. Were a skeleton life of Goldsmith now made 
out, and each fact traced to its original or best 
authority, the portion due to Mr. Prior would be 
found small indeed compared with the bulk of his 
volumes. What most was wanted was a clothing to 
the skeleton, and it was this I hoped, and did my best, 
to supply. 

I have now done. Nothing shall induce me to 
reply to Mr. Prior again. I had neither right nor in- 
clination to object to his monomania on the subject 
of his book, so long as it was a harmless instance of 
vanity; but it has now become offensive, and I mast 
be excused if I object to minister any more to such 
a diseased passion for notoriety. I trust he will find 
means more creditable and more honourable to him- 
self and literature, of giving that unhappy passion 
breathing-room ; in which case, I shall be as glad as 
another to see him self-relieved by its indulgence. 
In the meantime, if he would desire a better opinion 
than mine can now be supposed to be, that there was 
ample room for a new Life of Goldsmith when 1 
undertook that task, I will refer him to his own 
authority, the Rev. Mr. Mitford, whom he very pro- 
perly mentions in his letter as a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, and -who, writing in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for March 1846, thus expressed himself—“ how- 


es 





éver, we think, that the biography of Goldsmith has 
not yet been written.” That biography J attempted 
to write; and I should hardly dare with so much 
confidence think that I may possibly have succeeded, 
were it not for these wanton and unprovoked attacks 
made upon me by Mr. Prior—I am, sir, your very 
obedient servant, Joun Forster. 


—— 
ened 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE preparations for the ensuing congress of the 
Association, commencing at Worcester on the 14th 
of next month, are on a more extended scale than 
have yet been attempted by this Society. A con- 
siderable number of tickets have already been sub- 
scribed for, and it is expected that the attendance of 
the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood will be 
very numerous. An active local committee has been 
formed, including the most influential names in the 
city and its neighbourhood ; and every place of in- 
terest in the county will be accessible to those who 
attend at the congress. The Messrs. Dent, of Sudeley 
Castle, have kindly thrown that interesting seat un- 
reservedly open to the members ; and the Bishop of 
Worcester has also signified his intention of inviting 
an inspection of Hartlebury Castle. The city and 
neighbourhood of Worcester are deeply interesting. 
Malvern, with Roman encampments, its old church, 
and the most remarkable manor-house in England, 
within a pleasant drive ; and it is singular that within 
the last few days several curious objects of interest 
have been discovered—amongst others, a singular 
tesselated pavement, and the remains of an ancient 
crypt, in the cellars of a house in Worcester. The 
Cathedral and the Natural History Museum will be 
open, and the local committee have made arrange- 
ments with the hotel-keepers and lodging-letters of 
Worcester to accommodate visitors at really moderate 
charges. These ical arrang ts will, we 
are persuaded, add greatly to the success of the 
meeting. The general committee includes the Right 
Hon. Lord Lyttelton, lord-lieutenant of the county, 
Patron; the Lord Albert D. Conyngham, K.C.H., 
President ; and the Vice-Presidents already named 
are—the High Sheriff, the Mayor of Worcester, the 
Dean, the Hon. and Rev. J. G. Cocks, Mr. Heywood 
and Mr. Milnes, M.P.s, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Captain Rushout, M.P., Mr. Rufford, M.P., and Mr. 
Ricardo, M.P. 





THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Tus Archeological Institute met on Tuesday, at 
Lincoln, and on that day the past President, the 
Bishop of Norwich, resigned the chair to Earl Brown- 
low. The meeting was well supported, and several 
noblemen and a number of the surrounding clergy 
attended. In his address the bishop pronounced a 
euloguim on archeological pursuits, and particularly 
insisted on their being calculated to improve church 
architecture and the increase of piety. .. Earl Brown- 
low also, in a short speech, expressed: his desire te 
promote the interests of the Institute,,,, The Marquis 
of Northampton moved, and the Bishop of Lincoln 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Bishop of Norwich 
for his services during the year, the latter noticing 
the early classic pursuits of Earl Brownlow in his 
travels in Italy, aecompanied by Eustace, author of 
the interesting account of that country. The old 
Spalding Society was formally recognised by a motion 
proposed by Sir C. Anderson and Sir John Boileau ; 
after which Mr. E. I. Wilson read @ paper on the 
ancient episcopal palace of Lincoln, which has long 
(nearly 200 years) beenaruin. The remains were 
visited and inspected by the company, and the rest of 
the day devoted to similar examinations of the old 
Roman Southgate, the house in which Aaron the rich 
Jew dwelt, another house where a Jewess clipped gold 
and got hanged for it in the reign of Edward I., John 
of Gaunt’s palace, and other curious relics. At six 
o'clock Earl Brownlow presided at the dinner at the 
Corn Exchange, and the evening closed with the 
complimentary speeches usual on these post-prandial 
entertainments. 
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Wednesday.—Mr. W. Winslow read a paper on 
the stained glass in Lincoln Cathedral; and Professor 
Cockerell a very able one on its sculpture and sculp- 
tured monuments. Mr. F. Penrose, a paper on the 
architecture of the nave; and Professor Willis deli- 
vered a lecture upon the general history and architec- 
ture of the entire edifice. To these were added an- 
other illustration of the subject by Dr. Bonney, the 
archdeacon, who read an account of the Burghers’ 
monuments, without inscriptions, but made interest- 
ing to the inquisitive antiquary by the armorial bear- 
ings and other insignia upon them. Reasoning upon 
these in a curious and learned manner, the venerable 
archdeacon assigned them and their dates to their 
respective proprietors. A paper by Mr. W. A. Nichol- 
son, on Tatershall Castle, was the only diversion 
from the Cathedral antiquities, which were well worth 

the first day’s proceedings at a Lincoln meeting. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

A few weeks since an association under this title 
was established at a public meeting at Liverpool— 
the Mayor of that place being in the chair. The Earl 
of Ellesmere was elected president, and a potent corps 
of vice-presidents, council, &c., was enrolled. The 
objects in view are announced to be the rescue from 
oblivion and the preservation of historical and local 
collections connected with the counties palatine of 
Lancaster and Chester. These are arranged under 
the following heads :—Historical documents ; anti- 
quities ; genealogy and biography; architecture and 
the fine arts; natural history; costumes, customs, 
traditions ; church registers; trade, commerce, and 
inventions; military antiquities; topographicel de- 
scriptions ; parliamentary papers. The Rev. Dr. 
Hume and Mr. H. C. Pidgeon appear to have been 
the prime movers of this asociation, and are chosen 
honorary secretaries, and Mr. Mayer, their coadjutor 
in the business, honorary curator. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Hume, the Rev. D. Thom, Mr. 
Richard Brooke, and others. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Brooke observed—Mr. Mayor, it is not 
ten days ago that in crossing the Mersey from Liver- 
pool, on a fine and clear day, I saw rising beyond the 
expanse of the waters of the Mersey, which were 
spread ont towards Cheshire like a beautiful lake, the 
bold, isolated, and commanding hill of Beeston, 
crowned with the ruins of its ancient castle, founded 
by the Blundevilles, a powerful and warlike family, in 
tlie feudal times ; and it is only three weeks ago since 
I attended divine service at the fine old gothic church 
of Malpas, and on leaving the church I saw close to 
the churchyard the mound, which was the site of the 
keep of the castle of the once mighty and noble 
Barons of Malpas. In the barbarous age in which 
they flourished, they had the power of life and death ; 
besides which it may be observed, that it is stated 
that decapitation was the method adopted by them in 
executing offenders; and it is an historical fact that 
they made returns—not such as lawyers are now 
accustomed to make, harmlessly on parchment by the 
sheriffs of counties—but returns of gory heads. It 
is a matter of history, it is undeniable, that the 
Barons of Malpas used to return human heads, the 
heads of felons executed by them, to Chester Castle. 
Only contrast the state of Cheshire in that barbarous 
age, when the Blundevilles ruled at Beeston Castle, 
aud the Barons of Malpas at Malpas Castle, with its 
present condition. At that period Cheshire was for 
the most part full of swamps, forests, and wastes, with 
very little land in cultivation, and where you might 
hear the wild shouts of the hunters, and the tramp 
of hordes of warlike but undisciplined armed men. 
Is not the contrast wonderfully in favour of the pre- 
sent state of Cheshire, and its industrious and healthy 
peasantry, its cheese-farms, dairies, corn-fields, and 
meadows? The contrast speaks volumes in favour of 
the present age. Mr. Mayor, before I conclude per- 
mit me to add, that it would be found very useful, and 
would conduce much to the objects of this society, if 
every member would make a point of taking notes of 
the information given by old persons. I feel no 
reluctance in stating, that I have long done so, and 
have acquired a considerable deal of valuable infor- 





mation relative to Liverpool (my native town), of 
which I have copious notes, from old persons of 
veracity, amongst whom I may particularize my own 
father, a gentleman of very great age, being in his 
88th year, but still blessed with a most retentive 
memory, and I fear not to assert, that notwithstanding 
his great age, his memory is yet nearly as good as 
your own, or that of any gentleman present. He 
knew Liverpool before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in the first American war; and having known it 
at so early a period, it is clear that he must be in 
possession of much important information respecting 
Liverpool and the district around it, and I should 
have regretted very much if it had been lost for want 
of attention on my part in taking notes of it. By the 
other members of this society adopting a similar 
course, and taking notes from old people of their 
early recollection ef different localities or districts, a 
deal of very valuable and useful information will be 
preserved. 

We cannot but wish well to this new institution, 
and doubt not it will reflect credit on the interesting 
district, to explore whose antiquities &c. it has been 
formed. 





FINS ARTS. 

THE KAFFIRS ILLUSTRATED. 
Sucn is the title of a forthcoming work announced 
by Mr. G. Francis Angas, the enterprising explorer 
of New Zealand, whose exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall, about two years ago, cannot be forgotten by 
any one who witnessed the interesting collection. 
Pursuing a similar plan with regard to the interior of 
South Africa, into which he has since penetrated 
many hundred miles beyond, and traversed parts 
unseen by, any preceding European travellers, he 
now exhibits, at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, 
his numerous drawings of the various races whom he 
visited, preparatory to the publication of his account 
of them, embellished by the engravings of these 
striking pictures. An examination of them will be 
found very interesting; for they are capitally exe- 
cuted, and, as the prospectus truly states, convey an 
exact idea of the physical appearance, costumes, 
customs, and modes of life of these wild tribes. 
Their dancing, visiting, fighting, and working ap- 
pearances are singular and grotesque; now laden 
with beads, feathers, and other ornaments, and now 
in a condition of all but nudity. The chiefs or kings 
are ominous-looking personages ; and their warriors, 
either with white or black shields, as they are married 
or single, are as fierce as savage art can make them. 
The women are the most uncaptivating of their sex, 
especially after they have had children ; but some of 
the piccaninies are pretty enough. Mr. Angas, we 
believe, has discovered a new antelope; and has 
brought with him some botanical and entomological 
specimens of novelty in these branches of science. 
Altogether, the view at Mr. Hogarth’s impresses us 
with the conviction that his illustrations of the South 
African people, whether Kaffir, Hottentot, Fingo, 
Malay, Bushman, Zulu, or Griqua, will be as ex- 
cellent in the conjunction of pencil and pen as any 
of the productions by which he has already established 
himself so high in public favour. Several landscapes, 
and cuts of implements and arms, add to the value 
of the whole, and complete the design in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

But, besides being a very superior painter of such 
subjects, with firmness to meet all the difficulties and 
dangers attendant upon such studies among jealous 
savages, who are apt to suspect strangers for spies, 
and cut their throats accordingly, Mr. Angas, it 
appears, is also a poet. Our last Cape of Good Hope 
newspaper, after mentioning the proposal to erect an 
equestrian statue to Sir Harry Smith in Cape Town, 
gives a copy of verses to him by Mr. Angas, which, 
after lauding his military exploits in Spain and India, 
thus concludes, in a style so descriptive of African 
affairs and feelings, that we copy it— 


“To many a hearth forsaken, 
To a _~ home, 
Along aria’s lood-stain’d hills 
The joys of peace have come. 





“ Fearless, through Caffer bands 
On mortal conflict bent, 

The hero spilt no savage blood, 

Yet ‘conquered as he went!’ 


“ Throughout the boers’ lone camps 
Discord and strife shall end; 
From the farthest peak of Drakensberg 
They hail ‘the Farmer’s Friend.’ 


“ Natal’s fair paradise, 
That once was stain’d with gore, 
Shall smile in all her loveliness, 
Now those dark days are o’er. 


“ And the kilted Zulu hosts, 
And the Griqua’s mounted band, 
They have bowed them to the flag of peace 
That waves o’er Afric’s land. 
“ Then crown with wreaths of fame 
The warrior’s sun-burnt brow ; 
Back from a ‘moral victory’ 
He comes as Conqueror now !” 


Mr. Angas, we believe, is about to depart officially F 


on a foreign mission. 


The Fighting Stags. Painted by R. Ansdell. En. | 


graved by H. T. Ryall. Gambart, jun., and Co. 


THis subject is engraved in a mixed style, and with 
The vigour of the painting is fully | 


great effect. 
preserved, and its ferocity happily lessened by the 
difference of size and medium. True it is that the 
printshops and public have now enough of stags and 
animals as proportions of fine art productions; but 
with those who like such subjects, The Fighting 
Stags will find favour. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Atmospheric Phenomenon.—We have received a 
letter from St. Petersburg which contains the follow- 
ing fact :—‘ When the cholera broke out here, the 
atmosphere was so charged that the electric machines 
would not emit any sparks, and a magnetic needle 
which generally raises twelve pounds of iron, could 
with difficulty raise four pounds weight. ‘To-day, 
the 13th, the atmosphere is so far improved that the 
magnetic needle will raise eight pounds weight.” 
Accounts from another quarter—namely, the official 
medical report, say that the cholera began to decline 
in the city on that day. 

Copenhagen, July 12.—From Copenhagen we 
learn that Mr. Joseph Durham’s busts of Jenny 
Lind and Herr Andersen had reached that capiial, 
and been unpacked in perfect safety, though too late 
for the Exhibition of Art, interrupted and shut in 
consequence of the war. They must therefore bide 
for next spring. The letter states that all the Da- 
nish artists in Rome have agreed to produce each a 
work of art for the benefit of the widows and children 
of Danish soldiers who have fallen in battle. The 
well known sculptor, Terichan, has communicated 
this, and there is some idea of having an exhibition 
of these works in London, and a sort of Art-Union 
plan for disposing of them. The English edition of 
Herr Andersen’s new novel is in the hands of Mr. 
Bentley. 

Heidelberg.—This university has again been the 
theatre of disgraceful scenes. In compliance with 
an order from government, the heads of houses took 
measures to suppress the Democratic Society which 
was formed among the young men. The students 
at first protested vehemently against the interference, 
but as this was unavailing, they resolved to send 8 
remonstrance to the German parliament assembled 
at Frankfort, and have meanwhile quitted the uni- 
versity in a body of from 500 to 600. If their de- 
putation meets with success at Frankfort, the young 
men intend to return. 

The Mottanphone——A new musical instrument, 
with the above title, has just made its appearance 
at Brussels. It cannot be classed exclusively in 
any family of known instruments, for it is a com- 
bination of all from the most delicate tones of the 
flute to the piano, and the rich full tones of the 
organ. The construction is at once simple and 
complex, being a combination of glass and water 
By means of the water, glass, and his ten fingers, 
Mr. Mattan elicits every variety of sound from his 
little orchestra. It emits the tones of the human 
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yoice, and plays the accompaniment; and so true and 
touching is the vocal sound, that it is impossible to 
distinguish it. The notes may be either prolonged, 
like those of the organ, combined, or staccuto, and 
the transition from piano to forte, and vice versa, is 
particularly fine. Mr. Matten does not intend to 
make any secret of his invention. 

Statue of Godfrey de Bouillon—The statue of 
Godfrey de Bouillon was placed on its pedestal on 
the 24th. Such is its size that the gates of Brussels 
had to be taken out to admit of its passing. As it is 
not to be inaugurated till the 15th of August, it was 
carefully enveloped in matting, to exclude it from the 
public gaze. 

General Taylor.— Gevelot, the sculptor, has 
finished the cast of a large sized medal, in honour 
of General Taylor. It bears on one side an eques- 
trian figure of General Taylor, and on the other, 
within a circle of olive and laurel, the names of the 
principal battle-fields where the veteran has won 
honour.—New York Literary World. 

Survey of the Copper Mines.—Dr. C.{T. Jackson, 
of Boston, has arrived in Washington, to make pre- 
parations for his tour westward. The government 
has chosen him, in conjunction with Dr. D. D. Owen, 
to make survey of all the regions of Lake Superior 
and the waters of the Upper Mississippi, with re- 
ference more particularly to minerals. Dr. Jackson 
will survey the Lake Superior Land District, which 
includes the northern part of Michigan. This is a 
very important mission, and the reports, when made 
and printed, will be of great service to the country. 
They will embrace a variety of departments in science. 
—Ibid. 

Boston, 17th June.—Professor Agassiz started on 
his tour to the northern borders of Lake Superior, 
the day before yesterday. He was accompanied by Mr. 
J. Elliot Cabot, one of the editors of the Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review, and a number of profes- 
sional gentlemen and students of kindred tastes.— 
Ibid. 

The Atheneum Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture opened to the public this morning. The 
collection is a much better one than has been ex- 
hibited for two or three years past. It contains 
Allston’s unfinished picture, Belshazzar’s Feast, West’s 
King Lear, Cole’s “‘ Star in the East, or the Annun- 
ciation to the Shepherds,” a number of fine land- 
scapes, and about the usual number of portraits of 
“ gentlemen” and “ ladies.” —TZbid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howitt.—By a letter received from 
England by the last steamer, I learn that William 
and Mary Howitt intend shortly to visit America.— 
Ibid. 


SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LADIES’ NEEDLEWORK. 
Tats is at any rate a pretty subject for a male critic’s 
handling, but Mademoiselle Riego’s very pretty books 
would provoke an Aristotle to praise them. 


1. The Crochet Book, 5th edition. 
2. Ditto, Second Series, 4th edition. 
an Ditto Appliqué, Flower Book, third series, 2nd 
ition. 
4, The Winter Book. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Ackermann and Co.; 
“ and all the Berlin warehouses ;” 


By which readers are not to understand warehouses in 
the capital of Prussia, liable to be disturbed by revo- 
lutionary movements, )ut shops in London, and else- 
where in Great Britain, where they sell German 
wool and other materials for ladies’ crochety work, 
knitting, netting, sewing, et cetera. These occupa- 
tions are so connected with the fine arts by our 
fair ‘instructress, that many of our painters are 
worsted by them. We have the picturesque costume 
of ancient times richly imitated; specimens of botany, 
flowers and leaves, made to bloom and flourish on 
table-mats and chair-seats; and lace caps and col- 
lars, and other parts of elegant dress, wrought in 
beautiful patterns, to set off the lovely forms of 
Sweethearts and wives. The toilet, the boudoir, and 
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the drawing-room are, by similar productions, made 
to correspond with such graceful adornments, and 
the whole creates an atmosphere of refinement, 
pleasing to the sight, and grateful to the taste. 

By the handsomely got up little books we have 
enumerated, it is taught how every branch of orna- 
mental needlework may be performed. The instruc- 
tions are clear, the designs obvious, and all the 
illustrations as plain as A BC. We almost fancy 
we could ourselves work a sofa-cover; or at least a 
mat for our inkstand. It is only to hold the work 
in such a manner, as the wood-cut shows, between 
the first finger and thumb of the left hand, and “the 
needle in the right hand, as a pen.” Surely we 
could do that; but then comes diagrams of loops, 
points, edgings, stitches and treble stitches, chains, 
rows, and such a lot of counting that we are lost in 
the labyrinth, and only wonder when we see gentle 
and delicate fingers getting through the task, whilst 
chatting and laughing go on as if really nothing 
was being done. Yet, in the meantime, a Mary 
Stuart collar is in progress to finish; or a Vandyke, 
Greek, or Egyptian fabric, is being completed, to em- 
bellish the person of the industrious plier of the 
incessant needle, nearly as valuable as that which 
informs the mariner’s compass. What also puzzles 
us much is the variety of colours, and the fineness 
of the shades. Here is a perfect garland of blossoms, 
as glowing as at the horticultural shows, and we 
enjoy them without being exposed to the rain, so 
customary on these occasions. Fruits ripen in the 
same natural style; and Eve herself might be 
tempted to take (or try to take) a wrong apple, 
and find what an error she had committed. Tam- 
bouring and embroidery follow, and silk and other 
threads of every hue are brought into combinations 
which are truly superb. In short, we would advise 
all our fair friends and readers to refer to Made- 
moiselle Riego, who by these publications has done 
as much to become famous, and much more to become 
useful, than her namesake did by his proclamations. 
Yes, the needle is preferable to the sword, the bodkin 
to the bayonet, the chain-stitch to the prisoner in 
chains, and the pinned rows of the charming pattern 
to the array of armed men in battle. 








St. James's. — French Plays. —It is strange that 
while almost all the pseudo novelties of English 
theatres have been cribbed from the French, yet, 
with admirable actors at hand, so very few—com- 
paratively speaking—so very few good plays have 
been recently presented at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Lafont’s performances were almost exclusively con- 
fined to his stock of former years. In fact, Une 
Fievre Crulante is almost the only exception we 
remember of late; for last week, Le Lait d’ Anesse 
was indebted for incontestable success to the admir- 
able acting of Levassor. To him also will be due 
the credit obtained by Un Poisson d Avril, on Mon- 
day. We were highly amused with his quizzical yet 
very good-humoured personation of an eccentric, 
travel-loving English’ baronet; his stiffness and 
measured coldness of speech and bearing, so cha- 
racteristic of the English abroad even"more than at 
home, were artistically given, and without a shadow 
of ill-natured ridicule. The after-piece was Endy- 
mion, @ trifling farce, which not even the talent of 
Levassor could redeem. Again and again, if novelties 
fail, why not, at the St. James’s Theatre, have re- 
course to the old repertoire? It swarms with wit, 
and plays more suited to the capacities of the actors 
might have been selected. For instance, without 
speaking positively, would not some of the old réles 
of Potier have rendered Alcide Tousez more popular 
than Les Egaremens? Would not an English 
audience have highly relished the Bourgmestre de 
Saardam, or some such play ? 

We have since seen Levassor in Vestris I. The 
play was most favourably received, and the actor 
highly and deservedly applauded. But no ground 
was afforded for differing materially from the above 
remarks, This vaudeville is founded on the self- 





conceit of the celebrated dancer, and the intrigues of 
the notorious Mme. de Pompadour. 

On both days, a pas comique, by Levassor and 
Mile. Durand, was introduced and encored, A short 
but full-flavoured interlude ! 


Opera Arrangements—The Morning Chronicle 
of yesterday states that, after performing in I Puri- 
tani, Jenny Lind will close the season with Balfe’s 
Falstaff. A new cavatina and rondo finale have been 
composed in addition for the Swedish nightingale. 

The amateur performances were as warmly  te- 
ceived at Glasgow as at Edinburgh; and two nights, 
instead of one, were solicited and obtained. The 
result was truly gratifying, for the receipts were so 
large as to enable Messrs. Dickens and Co. to appro- 
priate a large sum to the charities of the place. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES. 
(Written after viewing an exquisite specimen of that great 
master, Guido. The subject is, “The Magdalen holding 
the vase of ointment with which she anointed Christ.”) 


Tae holy agony of that sad soul— 
All po A pleads through those religious eyes ! 
The bleeding heart, o’erfilled with boundless love ; 
For hope, to God th’ eternal Father, flies! 
The modest, parted lips, upturned in prayer, 
A world of patient resignation speak. 
The spirit, consolation having won, 
O’erfiows in grateful tears, most heavenly meek 
Entranced I gaze in loving ecstasy ! 
A history is told in that one look. 
Oh wond’rous effort of the human mind! 
The painter's brush hath writ a mighty book. 
Oh Guido, hero of thy deathless art! 
Thy inspiration springeth from the heart ! 


VARIETIES. 

Literary Scraps.—From Talfourd’s Memorials of 
C. Lamb.—*“ Southey certainly has no pretensions 
to vie with you in the sublime of poetry; but he tells 
a plain tale better than you,”—‘“‘ Have you seen the 
new edition of Burns? his posthumous works and 
letters? I have only been able to procure the first 
volume, which contains his life—very confusedly and 
badly written, and interspersed with dull pathological 
and medical discussions. It is written by a Dr. 
Currie. Do you know the well-meaning doctor? 
Alas, ne sutor ultra crepidam! I hope to hear again 
from you very soon. Godwin is gone to Ireland on 
a visit to Grattan. Before he went I passed much 
time with him, and he has showed, me particular 
attention: N.B. A thing I much like.”——“ Have you 
read ‘Celebs?’ It has reached eight editions in so 
many weeks, yet literally it is one of the very poorest 
sort of common novels, wtth the drawback of dull 
religion in it.’ Had the religion been high and 
flavoured, it would have been something. I borrowed 
this ‘Celebs in Search ofa Wife’ of a very careful, 
neat lady, and returned it with this stuff written in 
the beginning :— 

‘If ever I marry a wife, 
I'd marry a landlord’s daughter, 
For then I may sit in the bar, 
And drink cold brandy-and water.’ ” 
—“ With them was one friend of later days—but 
who had become to Lamb as one of his oldest com- 
panions, and for whom Miss Lamb cherished a strong 
regard—Mr. John Forster, the author of ‘ The Life 
of Goldsmith, in which Lamb would have rejoiced, 
as written in a spirit congenial with his own.”* 

The Dancer's Society, at their Fourth annual 
meeting, resolved on setting on foot a costume ball 
under high auspices, for the benefit of the fund; and 
the report showed an accumulation of about 500/., 
with arrears amounting to 330/. The receipts of 
the year were 2971, the expenditure 237/. and 
fractions. 

* We have quoted this paragraph to show Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s opipion, and without a fee, on the question in the 

of which the L. G. has been involved. Elsewhere 
the learned Sergeant says:—‘“ These who wish to read an 
admirable character of De ene with the most 


valuable information should 
revert to an article in the ‘ E 





history, 
burgh Review’ on De Foe, 
attributed to the author < z\ \ — = — > 
the Commonwealth,’ and o' e delight * Biograp! 
as charming as its sub; of 


Oliver Goldsmith,’ almost ject.” 
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British Association.—By the arrangements made 
for travelling from London to Swansea, the transit 
will occupy only one day, or about twelve hours; 
viz., from town to Bristol by rail three hours and a 
half, and from Bristol to Swansea by steam six or 
seven hours. The steamers leave Bristol every day 
at convenient hours for Newport and Cardiff, whence 
there are omnibuses direct to Swansea, 

The Newsvenders’ Annual Dinner took place on 
Wednesday, at Highbury Barn Tayern, and no fewer 
than 600 men and their wives, and 300 boys, -dined 
together ‘festively on this anniversary, and had a 
merry dance at an evening ball. The fund for the 
entertainment is subscribed by the proprietors of the 
periodical press, and is a well-deserved acknowledg- 
ment of the meritorious services of a class of indi- 
viduals who at all times, late and early, and in all 
weathers, wet or dry, and cold or hot, are obliged to 
run about in their daily occupation of receiving 
and distributing the multitude of publications with 
which London teems, Mr, Benson was in the chair. 
The toasts were famously cheered ; the stewards were 
all attention; the dinner was excellent; and the ball 
perfectly satisfactory to the well-pleased company. 

The almost unrivalled Collection of Coins, made 
a hundred years by Lord Pembroke, is about to 
be brought to the hammer, and the sale will continue 
during twelve days, 

lera.—The master of a British vessel from 
Cronstadt to England, has died at sea of cholera; and 
created such alarm that it was noticed in the House 
of Commons. 

Sir James Brooke and Borneo.—The ‘ Meander, 
Captain Keppell, arrived at Singapore on the 20th of 
May, after a fine voyage from Cork (touching at 
Madeira and Rio Janeiro) of ninety-five days. Sir 
James Brooke and his companions were received 
with great honours, and it was stated that the east 
eoast of Borneo was quite tranquil, and the trade 
increasing at Labuan and Sarawak. — 

Sea Lioness—A private view of this animal 
yesterday satisfied us that the specimen, alive, was 
rare and probably unique in Europe. It is the 
female of the sea lion of Anson’s and Permetty’s 
voyages; and the male (with a mane) is stated to be 
the sea elephant (Phoca Proboscidea) of Perron’s 
voyage to Australia. It differs in many particulars 
from the common seal; as in its broad flat head, 
blunt nose with ridges across (which the male is said 
to have the power to inflate), length of hind feet, and 
short channelled fur. The lioness cub was caught 
some nine months ago at the Crozetts, about 65° S. 
lat., and carried to the Cape, whence its present pro- 
prietor brought it to England. It is about half 
grown, and seven feet in length. Large eyes, so 
placed that it can see all around, and eight remark- 
able teeth, four conical cutting teeth in each jaw, and 
very small grinders, not shaped like those in the 
Phoea marina. Altogether it is interesting to natural 
history ; eats any kind of food, but is very fond of blood. 

The Genoa Crucifix is another of the sights of 
London. It is carved inivory by a monk, whose genius 
has been ascribed to inspiration, 1t ig certainly a 
very beautiful work of art, and an immense produc- 
tion for the material, being 2 feet 5 inches in one 
solid mass from the head to the feet, and 8 feet 
6 inches in the extreme length to the fingers of the 
upraised arms, which are, however, let into the 
figure. The anatomy is very fine, and the head 
wonderfully expressive. It is valued at 2000/. 

Francis Cramer, the eminent musician, and a most 
worthy and respected man, died on Tuesday, at his 
residence, Westbourne Grove, aged 76. He led the 
Ancient Concerts forty years. 

Death of a Miser at Tottenham.—Under this head 
the daily papers, about a week since, announced the 
death of the Rev. D. T. Powell, LL.B., whose 
valuable heraldic li and gurious collection of 
virtu of almost every description (carvings, paintings, 
drawings, a come under the hammer of Messzs, 
Puttick and Simpson from Monday to Thursday next. 
The illuminated M98. are particularly worthy of no- 
tice, but the whole deserves s glance from the bide 
grapher and amateur. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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The Old Cloisters at Westminster—The removal 
of the lath and plaster rubbish which has long en- 
cumbered the old cloisters on the east side of West- 
minster Hall, has let in the light on their great and 
manifold beauties. The minute and elegant sculptured 
decorations which are carried web-like over the whole 
surface, make the so-called excess of decoration on 
the new parts appear positive plainness by comparison. 
The little chapel offers many points deserving of 
study. In the course of the operations, some of the 
old Norman work forming the side of the hall has 
become exposed: it shows two semi-circular headed 
windows, with a hatched string-course underneath. 
The object of the clearance is to effect the communi- 
cation between the new Houses and Westminster 
Hall.—The Builder, 

Fall of a Mountain.—The rock known by the 
name of the Dent de Naye, which was 7000 feet high, 
fell on the 3rd instant into the valley of Montreux 
(Vaud), and destroyed seven houses and all the 
persons in them. It is said that upwards of 2000 
head of cattle have been killed in the fields,— Globe. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bibliotheca Londinensis, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Buckingham'’s France, Piedmont, Italy, &¢., 2 vols. 8vo, 


cloth, 28s, 
Bulwer’s Harold, 3 yols. royal 12mo, second edition, 


£1 11s. 6d. 

— J H.) Home among Strangers, 2 vols. foolscap, 
cloth, 9s. 

Chelme roid (Br.) Posthumous Works, vol. 4, 8vo, cloth, 

s. 6d, 

Corner’s (Miss) Every Child’s History of England, 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 

Discipline of Life, by Lady Ponsonby, 3 vols., £1 11s, 6d, 

Dunn (M.) on Working Collieries, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 

— ” bg M. Esq.) Stanton; a Tale, 2 vols. foolscap, 
clot 5 

 —~ By s Songedy, by Goethe, translated from German, 

Ss. 


Ellis’s Fireside Tales for the Young, vol. 1, cloth, 5s.; 
loth gilt, 6s 


el e 

Handel's Judas Maccabeus, folio, 5s. 

Hard Bible Words, 8vo, second edition, sewed, 1s. 4d. 

Hastings (Rev. H.), The Whole Armour of God, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Holiday Present, square, cloth, 3s. 

Hours of Sorrow, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Simos Ue Health, and Disease, cheap edition, 12mo, 


eloth, fe 
Results of Hydropathy, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
New Gift Book, square, cloth, 3s. 
Parish Choir, Church Music Book containing Musical Ser- 
vice of Church of England, 4s. 6d, 
Parlour Library, vol. 18, 12mo, Is. 
Pasley’s Physiology and Mesmerism, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Pictorial Museum, square, cloth, 3s. 
Portwine on Steam Engine, 18mo, cloth, new edition, Is. 6d. 
ae -_ Gladness ; a Tale, by Hon. A. Sidney, 3 vols,, 
8. 6d. 
Scobell’s (Rev. Ed. M.A.) Christ’s Love for his People, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Siborne’s (Capt. W.) History of Campaign of Waterloo, 
third edition, 8vo, cloth, 20s.; Atlas to do., folio, 12s. 
Smith’s (Jas. Esq., F.R.S.) Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 8yo, cloth, 14s, 
ie “yy (A. J.) Laws relating to the Clergy, 2 vols. 8yo, 
3. 


Summer and Winter in Paris, 4to, cloth, £1 1s. 

Sumner’s Evidences, eighth edition, fep. cloth, 3s, 

pal Elements of P ive Dra , oblong, 3s, 
mpson’s veer 7. -) Sermons on Asiatic Churches, 


2mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Universal Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to, cloth, #1 1s. 
Veter’s Testamentum Gracum, 3 vols. cloth, 14s, 

Wait’s (Dr.) Selections from Psalms, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Rev. Robert) Infant Baptism, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
MLLE. JENNY LIND. 

The Nobility, Patrons of the O; and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, August 3rd, 1848, when will be represented a 
Favourite Opera, in which MLLE. JENNY LIND will appear, 
With various entertainments in the Ballet Department, combining 
the talents of Mile. Cerito, Mile. M. Taglioni, and Mille. Rosati, 
M. St. Leon, and M. Perrot, &e. &c. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted, 

Pit Tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Box Office of the 

Theatre, price 10s. 6d. —.' where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, 


and Tickets, are to be m 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, August Ist, will be performed, Donizetti's 

pera, LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

Lucrezia Borgia, Mme. Grisi; Maffia Orsini, Mile. Alboni; Don 
Alfonso, Sig. Tamburini; Don Apostolo Gasella, Sig. Marini; 
Rustighello, Sig. Lavia; Ascania Petrucci, Sig. Rache; Gennaro, Sig, 
Mario; Gubetta, Sig. Tagliafico; Astolfo, if Polonini; Oloferns 
Viteliozzo, Sig. Mei; Jeppo Liverotto, Sig. Soldi. The Grand Choruo 
of Masques in the Prologue will be accompanied by a Military Band‘ 
in addition to the usual Orchestra; the principal Vocal parts being 
sung by Sig. Marini, Sig. Mei, Sig. Soldi, Sig. Polonini, Sig. Rache, 
Sig. Lavia, Sig. Tagliafico, and Mile. Alboni, To conclude with 
Grand Divertissement, in which Mlle. Lucile Grabn, Mile. Robert, 
Mile. Marmet, Mile, i, i 
Gontier will Dance. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

LES HUGUENOTS. 
On THURSDAY NEXT will be performed, for the fifth time, 


Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, 
’ Les HUGUENOTS. 


Margarita di Valois, Mme. Castellan; Conte di San Bris, Sig. Tam- 
burini; Valentina, Mme. Pauline Viardot; Conte di Nevers, Sig. 
Tagliafico; Cossé, Sig. Luigi Mei; Thoré, Sig. Rache; Tavannes, 
Sig. Lavia; De Retz, Sie. Polonini; Maurevert, Sig. Soldi; Marcello, 
Sig. Marini; Raul di Nangis, fig. Mario; Urbano, Mlle. Alboni, 
Una Dama d’onore, Mme. Bellini; Capitano della Guardia, Sig. 
Talamo. Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor. Mr. 
Costa. To conclude with a Grand Divertissement, in which Mlle. 
Lucile Grahn, Mile. Robert, Mile. Marmet, Mile. Brussi, Mile, 
Wathier, Mile. Thierry, and M. Gontier will Dance.’ 

Admission to the Pit, 8s. To the New Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d, 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 

The performances will commence at Eight o’clock. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Season, to be obtained 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is Open from Eleven till Half- 
past Five o’clock, and at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

HE NATURAL HISTORY of the ELEC- 
TRICAL EELS, ill d by Galvanic Experi Also 

new and important Experiments in ELECTRICITY by ISHAM 
BAGGS, Eeg., explaining the PHENOMENA of THUNDER. 
STORMS and the CAUSE of LIGHTNING. POPULAR LECTURES 
by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER. Dioramic Effects are 
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exhibited in the New Dissolving Views, which, with the Chrom: 
and Microscope, are shown on the large Disc. Experiments with the 
Diver and Diving Bell, New Machinery and Models described. — 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, 1s. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY.—Established 1824. 


DIBECTORS. x 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.8. Right Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 
jart. 





James Murray, Esq. 
Samuel Skinner, Fag 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. 
A. Guy, M.D. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

Naw Raves ov Pasmium.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to 4 prospective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London offices. 

The Society now offers the foll »wing advantages :— 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. 

Examriz to Assvne £100. 





Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years. For Whole Us| 





20 
30 
40 

















Other ages at proportionate rates. : Byer 

Undoubted securit: aranteed by a large capital, an influent 
poopeietary, the long Ntending of the office, and the satisfactory results 
oF pacity in the eettlemens of claim 

in the settlement of ¢ 8. : 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. sino 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospec 
bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Pour-Afths of the Profits. of premium 





uses may be it 
at the option ve the assured, by which a rangement the amount 
originally etenred Bay be kept up at a continually deereasing cost 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 4 
miums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable man: 
of the public. Sa ities 
The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at te | 


Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, 


ner to meet the convenience 
of g the assurance, or at any other time, on producti 
niyo | proof. sa 
ance will be given to assurers, ¢' 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR ‘THE 

ADY ANOEMENT oF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at SWANSEA, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 9th of AUGUST, — 

Steamboats will leave Bristol for Swansea on Socunben August 5, 
at 10h. 15m. 4.m.; on Monday, August 7, oe! llh. 15m. a.m.; on 
Tuesday. August 8, at 12b. 30m, r.m.; and on W; day, August 9, 

t Lh. P. 

’ Steumboats leave Bristol daily for Cardiff, from whence, on and 
after Monday, the 7th, Omnibuses will proceed to Swansea. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
Duke Street, Adel; 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE GALLERY, with a COLLECTION of 
PICTURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists, 
OPEN rhaily from Ten till Six o’Clock. foeen 1s. Catalogues 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





STOWE.—NOTICE. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


respectfully inform the Nobility and Public that the view of 
the magnificent contents of this Prineely Mansion will Commence on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, and continue till the SALE commences, on 
the 15th, (Sundays eucepted, ) — Sarton of Four will be admitted 
with p Gat ‘atalogue, P without ve no person 
can be admitted. Thea dis lay of the oot 
the gorgeous Ancient and Mod odern Furniture; the pc toys matchless 
collection of Oriental, Sevres, other Porcelain and 
Raffaelle Ware; Antique and Cinque Cento — ey in Marble and 
Bronze; the celebrated collection of Pictures the old 
Masters, and Historical Portraits, and the nagar Work ot & of oe 
» brought from Wotton; the os 5 blage of 
Ancient and Modern Silver and Silver-gil a te upwards of Fifty 
Thousand Ounces; the Cellar of Finees H iund Dozens of capital 
Wines, of which Samples may be had ; the useum, 
chicky j formed Mo the the Abbe Hany, &c. &e. 








HE IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Capital, £500,000, in €10 Shares. 
THE LORD DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Mason-Genznat M‘Leop, (late Chief Engineer, Bengal,) 
Chairman of Committee of Works. 
For the permanent and profitable employment of the people and the 
improvement of their social condition,  aaering at the same ha im- 
yee en 2 oes, Agricultural, and Commercial point 


ofall Pull particulars of the Plans and Objects of the Society, with the 
Names of Directors, Officers, &c., may had at the Offices—2, Water- 
be Place, Pall Mall; and 6, King V illiam Layo" City. 

i for Shares to be 
uibtton to the Benevolent Trust Fund will be pred LD te the 
Bankers. 

Dehwe Siemans, Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; and Messrs. Smith, 


Payne, and Smiths. 
™ JAMES BLAKR, Secretary, 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
fe Arrangements of the Committee being 


Bn Ao) leted, Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
ard their names, that they may be included in 
4 next ow po aban oe of the Society’s proceedings. Annual sub- 
sorption, One Guinea, oe. ensisling to a copy of each pu jlication igeed 
o re. ral Ba ce Se be och of Mr. T. L. 
De olton on Hon. Treas,; or of Mr. 
Wyatt won, Balt 10, Caroline Street, Boareed Square, Hon, Sec, 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, Subscribed Capital 


500,000. 

This Office was Established in 184}, and poseenen tables formed on 
a scientific basis for the assurance wile diseased lives. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at — and in F ia Foreign ens ad 











- much rex bw 
ital of HAL A MILLION pe EY ‘a tally —_ 
guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company’s 


of Proposal will be forwarded, post: portage Sree 
on application to any = the Society’s Agents, or to FRANCIS G. P. 
NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


be had, price Fifteen Shillings, of Messrs, Currie, 
woes and ¥ illiams, coln’s Inn essrs. Barker and 
Bowker, 1,Gray’s Inn Square; Messrs. Lightfoot, Robson, and Light- 
foot, 26, Castle Street, Leicester Square ; Messrs. Norris aud Sons, 
2, Row; and at Messrs, Christie and Manson’s Offices, 
8, King Street, St. James’s Square. Also, at Manchester, of Mr. 
Agnew, or Mr. Grandy; at Liverpool. of Mr. G: y; at Birming- 
ham, of Mr. James Norton; at Oxford, of Mr. Ryman; at Bucking- 
ham, of Mr. Stolworthy and Mr. Chandler; at Aylesbury, at the 
Office of the Bucks Herald; at Northampton, of Mr. Walesby; and at 
the Wolverton and Euston Stations. 
‘s Fhe nearest point on the North Western Railway is the Wolverton 

tation. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
In 1 vol., post Svo, with Plates and Cuts, price 12s. cloth. 


IFE IN RUSSIA; or, the DISCIPLINE of 
DESPOTISM. B EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq., author 
of t the “ Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 
e of the most amusing and useful books that have been pub- 
lished on Rugsia.”—Speetator. 
“ We recognise in Mr. Thompson's accounts an air of truth and 
fairness which wins our confidence.”—At 
“ An instructive volume, from which an aecurate idea of Russian 
manners and customs may be gleaned.” — 
“Mr. Thompson has a right to put - h higher lai claims than he 
does. His book describes life in Russia well. 


In 3 vols. post 8v0, die 21 Us. 64. cloth, 


THE GAP of BARNESMORE: a Tale of 
the Irish Highlands, and the 





f 1688. 
finely ived and ably written. It 
rcs great merit—it is Yow from party feeling, and seems 
irly to apo the spirit of the age it deals with.” —Britannia. 

“Ata borated with with much care and rich in descriptive scenery. 
There is ne enough for the reader’s curiosity, and characters enow 
for interest and effect. Altogether, the ‘Gap of Barnesmore’ will 
repay perusal.” —Literary Gazette. 


11. 
In 1 vol. post Sve, price 9s. cloth, 


TESTIMONY to the TRUTH; or, the Auto- 

biography of an Atheist. 
? This will probably be a very popular book. Itis full of personal 
ont i is earnestly written. It expresses the conviction of a 








CROCHET APPLIQUE, 


LLE. RIEGO DE LA BRANCHARDIERE 
respectfully solicits the attention of the Ladies of the Syd 
and Gentry to an inspection of her REGISTERED DESIGNS i: 
CROCHET APPLIQUE, and Point Lacet, Crochet, Knitting, &c, 
Ladies will please to send in their cards. 
a .—Instructions given in every Branch of Ornamental Needle- 


33, New Bond Street. 


Ee J. DENT, by distinet appointments, Watch 
we A, k Maker to the Queen, R. H. Prince Albert, and 
peror of Russia, having greatly mance his stock 

? waTCues and CLOCKS t& to meet -* the purchases made at this 
prea of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
ora of his various assortments, Ladies’ gold watches, with 





oe Christian, whose own experience sufficed to reclaim him.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In the press, in 2 yols. post 8yo, price 21s., 
OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 





Just Published, 


AHE ISLE OF MAN: is History, Physical, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and . By the Rev. J.G, CUM- 
MING, M.A., F.G.8., View Principal ol * King William’s College. 
Post Sv. Illustrated ‘vith Views and Sections. 12s, 6d, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





ld dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; g ’s ditto, 
taamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
EdD oy Ng 4 a watches, jewelled in bet yo 6 iy = 

, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 34, 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). ‘ : : 


VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R, M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, —- Agents to the al Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, , beg to 





NEW WORK, NOW READY,—SECOND SERIES, 


RANCE, PIEDMONT, LOMBARDY, the 
TYROL, and, ay A Second Autumnal Tour. By 
8. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. In Two handsome octavo Volumes, 
A, Twelve comens Steal Engravings, containing views of some of the 
principal cities visited. Bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 28s, 
e Jackson, (late Fisher, Son, and Co.,) London; and all Book- 
ers. 





remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they 

receive Consignments of Objects of = Arts, Am f &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 





ENDRIE: S$ PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle, The “ Cosmeric 
pips ® Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
mt influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
iat veoh or in so the = nase ii fants. The “ Pusnoume Suavine 


Heamaite allaying the irritation felt in 
te tmparment wy boy the ordinary a ad 


notin compositions. | 
“Disransany Soar,” is 3 for | i 
of long standing; and, prep experience in several public eabooks, 
where it been employed in washing children’s heads, it ha: 
reves an an efficient specitic fe and a _ complete protection aquinat, 
as 


ilable for 
success linen after 
y fhevase of it may, in many. cases of 


type an and other contagions ww mpeiont 6 beneficial antidote, 


ENDRL 
HER Syare 
it, Buepnr’s =i 


named 














t » pete, is 


PERFUM. 
12 ann 13, Ticuzonna 





SCRIPTURE PRINTS FROM THE FRESCOES OF RAPHAEL. 
Just published, price 9s., Part IV. 


CRIPTURE PRINTS. Edited b 
JAMES R. HOPE, D.C.L., late 4 of Merton. Old 
a Series from the Frescoes of 1 in the Vatican. 
Contents:—1. Noah goeth forth of the Ark.—2. The Vision of 
Jacob's L Ladder. —%3. Jacob covenenteth for Rachel.—4. The Israelites 
ass through the Red Sea.—5. The Cloudy Pillar panting at the 
Tabernacle door.—6. The Waters of Jordan are di 
Parts I. to III, may also be had, price 9s. each, 
‘ Rendon Houlston and Stoueman, Paternoster Row. Oxford; J. 
‘arker. 





In 12mo, price 1s. 6d., a New Edition of 
EATH DISARMED of his TERRORS: 
a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. R. C. COXE, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Durham and Vicar of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
_ Rivingtons, St. Paul's } am pa and Waterloo Place; and 
» a-Tyne. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
WOOD NOTES: the Silviludid of 
ca gpg SARBIEVIUS. With a Translation in English 





SERIALS FOR AUGUST. 


Messrs. Reeve, Benham and Reeve 
will publish, on the 1st August, 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. By Sir W. JACKSON HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the 
py Botanical Gardens, Kew, Third Series, No. 44. Seven Plates, 
3s. 6d. colow 
Contents : :—Napoleona imperialis—Arieema Marrayi—Lithospermum 

canescens—Episcia bicolos—Cirrhopetalum fimbria- 
tum—Burtonia pulchella. 


HARVEY’S HISTORY of 


Part XXXII, 


Dr. 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS (Phycologia Britannica). 
Six coloured Plates, 2s. 6d.; large paper, 5s. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
fi and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous peta 4 By 


VELL REEVE, F.L.S. Demy dto. Part LXV. Bight coloure 
Plates. 10s. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA., 


Uncoloured Issue. Part V. Six Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
of BRITISH MYCOLOGY. With handsome coloured Drawings, 
Part XVII, Royal dto. 5s. 


The LONDON JOURNAL of 
— ~ by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. No. 80. Two 
. iri ation 8, King William Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. nies weuen PUBLICATIONS 


LACK WOOD? 8 MAGAZINE, 
No, FOREN Price 2s, 6d 
NTENTS! 

1, Life in the “ Far West,’ - Part 3.—II. Art; its Prospects; Cleg- 
horn’s Ancient and Modern Art.—III. Kaffirland.—IV. The Caxtons, 
Part 5.—V. Modern Tourism.—VI. Bighteen Hundred and Twelve, 
—VII.. The Blue Dragoon.—VIII. Laurels and Laureates,—IX, The 
Horse-dealer, a Tale of Denmark.—X. Sketches in Paris. 


LISOR's | HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
The g Volume, ining a copious 
Index, Price Bix finillinee 





In. 


HE ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE, 
Part XVI., containing Plans of the Battles of Wagram—Grose- 
Beeren and Dennewitz— pzig—Siege of Gerona—Map of Turkey. 
td 2s. bag hon large paper, to range with the former Editions of the 
istory, 3s. 6: 


45, George Street, Edink 





gh, and 37, Pat Row, London. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE COMPLETED. 


HE TWENTIETH and last VOLUME of the 
NEW EDITION of this WORK, with a COPIOUS INDEX, 
will be published on the 31st aly, and ¢ Pomplete Sets may then be 
had of all Booksellers. Price & nd in cloth. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster Row, London, 





MURBRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
This day, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ALES of a TRAVELLER. B 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Part I. (To be completed 
Two Parts.) 
Lately published, 


STEFFEN’S ADVENTURES on the ROAD 
TO PARIS during the Campaigns of 1813-14. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in 


AUSTRALIA, during a Residence of Ei ight Years im the Interior. 
By H. W. HAYGARTH. Post Svo. 2s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. Vol-37. 
HE PROSE WORKS OF MILTON. 


Votumn I, containing a Defence of the People of England. 
The Second Defence of the eople of England, and Eikonoklastes, 
with a Preface, Prelimi emarks, and Notes, by J. A.8T. JOHN, 
(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 

The recent yolumes are :—Lamartine’s History of the Girondists— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes—Wheatley on the Common Prayer— 
Coxe’s Life of the Duke of Marlborough—Goethe’s ee 
Sheridan 's Dramatic Works and Life—Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life 

and Language— jiavelli’s Florence—Lavzi’s leg ed 5 ereeteg— 
Coxe’s House of Aust ‘s History of the Sari 

ses of Taz Sranpanp Linsanx may be ¢ bad of every 
ler. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, FOR AUGUST. 


eons OF THE CRUSADERS; 
of the Sores Edi Richard 
Ceur de'Liga, by 


Riebard of Oo ea and ag insauf; and 
of the Crusade of Ly Louis, by Lord John de Joinv: dh 
h illustrative a-ak and an Index. 
The former Volumes re yen Metrical 


i Rowampes 
History, and lo-Saxon 
Mallets Northern titieeWiliam of A aimesbury® Chronicle 


of the Kings of Houry & Boba, Pg es Buen Chronicles, 
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MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish Immediately the following 
New Works. 


A NEW WORK OF CERVANTES. 

With a Portrait of Caarzavsaranp and Six Epwanp ee 
Lrrron, Batt., with an Illustration by Lzzc: 
The Aveust Nomszs, price Half-a-crown, of 


BENTLEY’ Ss MISCELLANY 


ill contain: 

EL B USCAPIE. 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES, RECENTLY DISCOVERED 

IN MANUSCRIPT, AT CADIZ. 

(Translated from the Spanish, with Notes.) 
A Most ea oe es Cowardly Assault. ri Horace Mayhew. With 
an Illustration 

Fifine and _ Ménage. By Lou 
Tem Mrs, Ward, author ri Five’ Tears ‘a 2 Kaffirland.” 
The Tonblice Ni ‘ewspapers of . By the “ Fianeur in Paris.” 
The Battle of Thaderete Field; the Wound and Death of Hampden. 


By W. White —— 
The Cellini Om. y Samuel James Arnol 
Chair-Talk Studies from Still Life. iy Mate. 


or, 
ti Sketch of Chateaubriand. With a Portrait. 


WAYSIDE PICTURES 


THROUGH FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND GERMANY. 
Views in Paris, from my Window during the late Insurrection. 
I. K. Marvel. 
about Oliver Goldsmith. 
q Crowgquill. 
y: 
3—Weep-weep to Sam-Sing. By T. H. Sealy, author 
Tower; of, Chinese Legends.” With a Memoir 
ke Stephen, Palatine of Hungary. 


HOW I GOT AWAY FROM PARIS, 
After the late Rebellion in June. 
(On Monday. 


By es SMITH, 
Under Sanction of the Colonial een gh ea » aatalin, and 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous } -enodhemengg 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
Sent by her Majesty’s Government to the 


RIVER NIGER IN THE YEAR 1841 


Under the Command of Capt. Hannay Dunpas Taorres, R.N. 
BY CAPTAIN WM. ALLEN; R.N., F.R.S., &c., 
Late Commander of H.M.S, Wilberforce; an 
T. R. H. THOMSON, M.D., &c., Sunczon R.N., 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. [Now Ready 


NEW WORK * THE THON. eae SIDNEY. 
In 8 vols. post 


SADNESS AND GLADNESS. 


By tHE Hon. ADELA SIDNEY. 
Author of “ Home and its Influence.” 
[This day is published, 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
With Portraits of Pope Pius IX.,the Emperor Leopold, and Manzoni. 


ITALY 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 


BY ‘amine Y bles Eta Dang M.RB.LA., 


i yea (Now Ready. 


In 3 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits ail numerous other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY. 


BY ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of “The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family.” 
(Now Ready. 


VI. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Saucony Enrrrox of 


HAROLD: 
THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY pA ben tener BULWER LYTTON, mene. ” 
of “ Rienzi,” “ The Last Days of P nas ey 
Now Ready. 


Soc cual sian the 


TEXT-BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION: 
- MAGNA cuset THE PETITION OF RIGHT, 
BILL OF RIGHTS. 
WITH HISTORICAL mentee th AND REMARKS ON THE PRESENT 
POLITICAL EMERGENCIES. 
BY E. S. CREASY, M.A., Banaisten-at-Law. 
in College, London, and late Fellow 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS. 


i 
The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 


8T. PAUL. By JAMES SMIT: » of Jordanhill, F.R.8. 8vo. 
Charts, Views, Woodeuts. 14s, ee 5 


HOME AMONGST STRANGERS: 


aTale. By MARIA HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 2 vols. fap. 8vo. 93. 


11, 
The CLOSING SCENE. By the 
Author of “The Bishop’s Daughter,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
“So faithfully are the portraits drawn, and by so masterly a hand, 
that they cannot fail to arrest — "—BSun, 


Madame DE MALGUET, a Tale of 
1820. 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
“One of the most fascinating productions of the day. 
well told; the incidents pcos b 1 ae with the 
and the hand of a master. er, 


The story is 
ill of a painter 


SOUTHEY’S “DOCTOR, &e.” 


Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. 
Square crown 8yo. secede y just. 2ls. 


The WISDOM of the’ RAMBLER, 
IDLER, and ADVENTURER: 110 Essays. Feap.8vo. 7s. 
“We dismiss the excellent little volame with an expression of 
hearty thanks to its editor. a 


Captain DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. i “a by the Hon. 
Caytele PLUNKETT ETT, R. N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

bl and intellig sadition to the histories 
of thn last navel war.”—Morning Advertiser. 


Dr. TRAVERS TWISS’S Work on 
the SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


“ The subject is fully considered, presented in an et ae 
ment, and handled wi with jueal temper and fairness |." — Spectator. 4 


ADOLPH ERMAN’ S TRAVELS 


er SIBERIA. Logg 9 and Edited by W. D. COOLEY, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with Map. grt 





The HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND, from the Reformation to the Present Time. By 
THOMAS STEPHEN. 4 vols. — 24 Portraits, 32s, 


Mr. T. H. PASLEY’S Work on the 


PHYSIOLOGY of =e and the PHENOMENON of 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 


Mr. RICHARD HILEY’S (of the 


ios Octiegigte School) CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
8mo. 


The Rev. JOHN | HUNTER’S (Vice- 


the Training College, Battersea) TEXT-BOOK of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. “ome. - — “ 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S (of Christ’s 


2 ital) SCHOOL EDITION of XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of 
U8 : with English Notes. rg 7s. 6d, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CLXXVII. 8vo. 6s. 





NEARLY READY. 
XVI. 


Mr. MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY. Feap. 8vo, uniform with the Author’s other 
four Treasuries; with 900 sage _— 


HARDING ‘ied APPLETON’S 
EPITOME of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Earliest Period 
to the Revolutions of 1848, Feap. 8vo. 


Mrs. SLATER’S CHRONOLOGI- 


CAL CHART. New Edition, corrected to correspond with the 
New Edition of the “ Sententix — 


Mr. ANTHONY ‘RICH’S ILLUS- 
TRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. With 
2000 Wood Engravings he Antique. Post 8vo. 


The BUSINESS of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of “The Journey of Life,” &c. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. [On Friday next. 





Lonpvon: 





D BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREBT. 
RICHARD iblisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





2 senna me 
aati 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 





I. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL, MP, 
By W. J. O’NEIL DAUNT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


“Tt is not the class of opinions to which ‘ Repale’ belongs that we 
find most prevalent iu the ‘Personal Recollections.’ Being a faithful 
report of the talk of a clever, well-informed, observact man o! the 
world, Repeal plays second fiddle to matters more entertaining.”— 

aminer. 

It. 


DIARY AND NOTES OF 


HORACE TEMPLETON, ESQ, 


LATE SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT ——. 
In 2 vols, post Svo. 21s, 


“We have derived considerable pleasure from 
and can safely recommend it to fill a vacant hour a 
literary publications of the season.” —Literary Gazette, 


ill. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume the First, post 8vo. 10s.6d. With a Portrait. . 


“The Student of English pra! will rise from the perusal of Mr. 
Craik’s first vol leased with the care exhibited, the quiet sifting 
of facts and circumstances to be observed at every turn, and the new 
—. which the author’s industry has brought to light.”— 


Iv. 

THE HALF-SISTERS, 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
Author of “Zoe; the History of Two Lives.” 

Two vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


“This is in many respects a remarkable novel; perhaps in none 
more so than the strange influence of Carlyle’s writings which it 
exhibits. * * * Noone can take up the volumes without being 
conscious that he has before him the of a 
mind, houestly pouring out what it thinks,”—. '— Morning Chronicle 


v. 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THB AUTHOR, AND A FRONTISPIECE BY 
THOMAS WEBSTER, R.A. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


VI. 
RIENZI; 
THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Baar. 


In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d., with a Frontispiece by H. K. BROWNE. 
With a new Preface by the Author. 


vil. 
On the 6th August, will be publshed, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Baar. 


A new and revised i Baton with a new Preface i 4 the Author, anda 
Frontispiece by H, K. BROWNE. 


186, STRAND, 


this book, 
the lighter 








Recently published, price 6s. cloth, 
HE COUNTRY HOUSE: a Poem. By 
JAMES PRIOR, Esq., F.8.A., M.R.I.A., &c., Author of the 
Life of Burke, Life of ¢ of Goldsmith . &e. 
“The name of Prior (remembering Matthew) claims a second no- 
tice even independent of the verse, which equally recals to us the 
sterling old times of English composition.” —Lit: jazette 
“Truth and nature always ag Lae te aaa ba these qualities 
will be found in ‘ The Country H 
eins aie found 1 at =p of Goldamith’ we ‘might oe eer 
ad found t t stel 
"Nextel lyre ie poet and swept it with a mai 
“Wes cindy wae to this beautiful at the earliest pos- 
sible period.”—N: ly Magatine. iad 
"Guiistaae and Hall, 186, Strand. 





LONDON: Printed b: Nadaper ga ne, of No. 5, Catherine 
ng ee (at the Shree ot Savity, No. 4, Chandos 
Published Sy him at the LITERARY 





LoneMaN, Brown, GREEN, AND LonaMaAns. 


mt Garden,) and 
GAZETTE OFFICE No $ Catherine Stret, Strand, in the count 
of Middlevex.—Saturday, July 29,188, 
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